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Attitude of Organized Labor toward Guidance 


Henry Oat, Jr. 


President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 


As an introductory, let me answer at 
once a question which frequently has 
been put to me, more often by those 
who are not well informed on Wiscon- 
sin’s plan and development of continued 
education,—‘‘Why does organized labor 
in Wisconsin so enthusiastically support 
the vocational school, while labor op- 
position is frequently encountered in 
some of the other states?” There are 


several reasons: 


1. Wisconsin labor did oppose the 
old-time trade school idea with its mis- 
leading short trade courses. That atti- 
tude was changed with the adoption of 
the plan of compulsory continued edu- 


cation, vocational guidance, trade exten- 


sion, inclusion of academic studies, etc., 
and, not least, the statutory require- 


‘ment of labor-employer representation 


on all local vocational boards, which, 
similarly to the make-up of the state 


board, in conformity with the Smith- 
Hughes act, for the first time in history 
assured labor an opportunity of expres- 
sion in the councils of vocational educa- 
tion, and provided an _ independent 
branch of education with the definite 
function of bringing about the inclusion 
of a theretofore generally disregarded 
army of working class minors into the 
great field of opportunity. 

2. Because through the agency of the 
vocational school the minor would in- 
crease the period of his school contact. 

3. Because, with the proper facilities 
and equipment, opportunities and infor- 
mation could be made available to en- 
able the minor to find the direction of 
his natural inclinations and desires, and 
thus meet the demand of labor to avoid 
misfits in the occupations. 

4. Because the objections of labor to 
short courses in trades and its tradi- 
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tional demand for competency in crafts- 
manship are being answered by invok- 
ing the plan of trade extension courses 
for apprentices and journeymen. 

5. Because of the adoption of the 
policy of giving not only an insight into 
the handicraft, but the mathematics and 
intricacies through academic courses, as- 
suring a higher technique and _ better 
workmanship. 

6. Because in the vocational school 
labor visioned a cooperating ally in the 
instruction of apprentices, still a major 
function devolving upon the journeymen 
on the job, but which in some instances 
has been curtailed by new methods and 
power operations which often call for 
undivided attention. 

The foregoing are only some of the 
points which determine the attitude of 
labor, but they are important and obvi- 
ous ones. So, if organized labor in some 
of our states does not look as favorably 


upon vocational education as do we in 
Wisconsin, you will probably find the 
reasons in the fact that the schools in 
those states are not organized on a reas- 
suring basis, are running counter to the 
vast experiences of labor, and are not 
sufficiently meeting the needs and de- 


mands of the times. I don’t want to 
create the impression that all our prob- 
lems have been met. We are not sitting 
back in a self-satisfied way. We are 
looking forward to a much higher per- 
fection. But we are convinced that we 
are building in a fashion which will sur- 
mount these problems. 

Now what about vocational guidance? 
One objection that labor has always 
voiced wherever it has been encountered 
is against the idea that guidance meant 
leading the minor into a vocation for 
which, in the judgment of a wise coun- 
selor, he showed or expressed an imme- 
diate preference, even before he had an 
Opportunity to fairly contact others. 


Such early prejerence may come fron 
the fact that his father or someone hy 
would emulate had followed that parti 
ular vocation, or because he had bee 
informed that a higher wage preve 
in that occupation. Though a highe 
wage may determine a minor to select 
that trade, the higher wage does np 
endow him with talents for it which 
not exist. We may well conclude that 
his counselor is not functioning proper), 
if he ignores this psychic tendency and 
does not know how to guide the minor 
to make a choice according to his nat- 
ural inclinations. He should know and 
acquaint his ward with the fact that a 
low-wage vocation may become a sourc: 
of better remuneration, and that some 
of the higher paid trades may experience 
a lower rating in the process of indus- 
trial development. The minor should 
not remain unaware nor indifferent t 
the fact that through concerted intelli- 
gence and cooperation among the work- 
ers, and through the establishment oi 
an understanding relationship with em- 
ployers, the part that each plays in the 
enterprise may be facilitated, more {a- 
vorable working conditions created, and 
a fairer distribution of profits agreed 
upon. We should look forward to th 
time when the school will make more 
readily available not only every oppor 
tunity for vocational competency, but 
will include in the curriculum 
courses in labor history and economics 
which, in the light of past experiences, 
are as necessary to the protection and 
contentment of the worker, to the sane 
conduct of production, transportation 
and communication, to the peace of in- 
dustrial intercourse, to general pros 
perity, as is a knowledge of the tech- 
niques of a vocation. We cannot for- 
ever ignore the doctrines of industrial 
relations without inviting the natural 
consequences of such neglect. 
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The boy who has had an opportunity 
to acquaint himself in a general way 
with the various trades and callings and 
has found himself, and who has made 
somewhat of an intelligent and definite 
choice of the vocation he is fitted for, 
and who knows something about the 
problems of management as well, not 
only finds more genuine satisfaction and 
pleasure in his chosen and, to him, more 
congenial employment; will not only be 
capable of superior workmanship, but 
will be sought after more and more by 
employers as a more desirable acquisi- 
tion to industry than he who is unin- 
formed, or misinformed, regarding his 
own talents and who has no idea where 
best to apply them. 

Racketeering in guidance. Leading 
the minor into certain occupational di- 
rections when some industry or business 
professes a shortage of such “help” can 
only result in accentuating a malady 
which we are trying to remedy. “Sell- 
ing” the minor on some particular vo- 
cation, either to accommodate the desire 
of some employer for surplus labor for 
temporary relief or to bring down wages 
by applying the theory of supply and 
demand, or even to satisfy the ambitions 
of a teacher to build up his class, are 
equally obnoxious and defeat the pur- 
pose of natural choice. The Wisconsin 
policy is opposed to such racketeering in 
the field of guidance. Wherever it may 
be practiced, opposition of labor may be 
expected. 

In this connection I may state labor’s 
thought most clearly by quoting from 
the statement adopted by the last con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor after prolonged considera- 
tion of the report of its Committee on 
Vocational Education: 

“The Wisconsin policy is sound in 

that it does not seek to perfect jour- 

neymen in hurry-up style, but pro- 


ceeds with the idea of continuing the 

education of the minor where he left 

off; aids him to find the most con- 
genial and suitable calling, and, once 
he has chosen his vocation, gives him 
the opportunity to become acquainted 
with its many intricacies.” 

And further: 

“One of the great values of a voca- 
tional school lies in the variety of 
studies accessible to the student dur- 
ing the period when he is discovering 
where and how to apply his talents. 
The Milwaukee school and some 
others have equipped themselves very 
well in this respect. In some cities 
progress has been very slow, and 
while it is not expected that schools 
in smaller communities are able in 
a very few years to build up to the 
magnitude of that of the metropolis 
of the state, there is room for consid- 
erable improvement in this direction, 
and we believe organized labor every- 
where should not merely give acqui- 
escence, but should actively work in 
support of needed appropriations for 
this purpose.” 

A job or a position. Whenever an 
effort is made toward improvement, we 
look into the crevices of the past to as- 
certain what the experiences of others 
have been in the same direction. Thus 
we benefit by their mistakes and secure 
the advantages of their success. A peek 
into factory, shop, mill, mine, the pro- 
fessions, or any of the many activities 
which constitute in the aggregate the 
work of the world, will reveal an as- 
tounding condition of chaos, which, 
upon investigation, will be found to be 
due in large part to the loose, haphazard 
custom of permitting the minor to look 
for a “job’—not to secure employment 
suited to his natural bent, but to “find 
a job” so that he may exist, according 
to the McCawber philosophy, “until 
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something turns up.” What has fre- 
quently turned up was just another case 
of a worker laboriously applying him- 
self to a task for which he was not fitted 
by nature and to which, as a vocation, 
he could never reconcile himself. 

In an editorial discussion in the Sep- 
tember Wisconsin Apprentice we find 
the following: “We too easily assume 
that a painter . . . must be more inter- 
ested in painting than in anything else; 
that he should not lose any opportunity 
to improve his skill. As a matter of 
fact, the man’s first thought in the 
morning and last thought in the evening 
may be concerned with ways and means 
of getting out of the trade.” 

How may they escape? It would sur- 
prise many people to know the number 
of workers who are constantly wishing 
and hoping and clamoring to get away 
from the vocation into which they have 
drifted in their quest for a job, toiling 
on and on, in a tragic, dissatisfied, hope- 
less, sullen way only because they had 
engaged in an occupation in which they 
had acquired a certain amount of prac- 
tice, but not a comprehensive knowl- 
edge. Of course, unsatisfactory wages 
and hours and working conditions, dic- 
tated by pennywise employers, con- 
tribute largely to the constant shifting 
of workers, but the wrong worker for 
the job is not the least of the causes of 
turnover. Discontent and lack of in- 
terest would result from uncongenial 
labor even if other conditions were alto- 
gether favorable. The practice is detri- 
mental alike to the worker and to the 
employer. 

Choosing an occupation at commence- 
ment. Guidance was not altogether 
overiooked in the past. Just about fifty 
years ago I was one of a quartet of 
proud youngsters who were picked for 
“last day of school’ exercises to recite 
a stanza each of a series of boys’ ex- 
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pressions of their vocational desires 
One of these joyously told that when he 
grew up he would be a farmer. I haye 
often thought since that the tall, gaun: 
lad could easily be imagined in his 
adultship with chin whiskers, a stray, 
and a pitchfork. I’ve often wondered 
if he’s really spending his days pitching 
hay “in the mow away.” I don’t know 
what caused the teacher to guide the 
next fellow into the medical profession, 
He was pointed out by his classmates 
as the son of wealthy parents. It js 
quite likely that she followed the tradi- 
tional course of training the sons of the 
elite into the professions, except, per- 
haps, that of teaching. My information 
is that his father, possessor of much 
land, chose his vocation for him. He js 
now a realtor. As for myself, I was a 
robust, chubby kid, and perhaps there 
was good reason for giving me a part 
containing the following: 


When I’m a man, a blacksmith I'l! be 
if I can. 

I'll shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight 

And then I'll trot round the square 

To see if it’s right, when I’m a man. 


A long, lean, lank, pale prospect for 
the printing trade appeared with the fol- 
lowing: 


When I’m a man, a printer I'll be if 
I can. 

I'll print pretty books with pictures a!! 
through, 

And papers I'll print and send them t 
you. 

I'll have the first readings; oh, won't i! 
be fun 

To read all the stories before they are 
done, 

When I’m a man. 


The long, lean, lank, pale-faced guy 
I was later informed, worked in a stee! 


mill. Perhaps he found out that con- 
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fining employment in a print shop, es- 
pecially as print shops went in those 
days, was far from an assurance of 
health and longevity to long, lean, lank, 
and pale-faced guys, and that the typo- 
graphical union would be called on to 
spend huge sums for maintaining a 
home for its tubercular members. I 
have an idea, though, that when the 
long, lean, lanky guy took that job on 
a twelve-hour shift in the mill, he was 
merely “looking for a job.” 

I am almost ashamed to say that I, 
considered a perfectly legitimate candi- 
date for a horses’ shoemaker, never went 
near a blacksmith shop for a job. Had 
I done so, I probably would have been 
out of a job long before the millions 
who are now looking for work. True, 
at the age of eleven, I responded to the 
call of a foundry as a molder’s helper, 
and for a while I didn’t preclude the 
possibility of setting at least a good 
part of the world afire cutting sand at 
two cents an hour. When thirteen, I 
became the happy and hopeful errand 
boy in a print shop. No, I hadn’t 
chosen to be a printer’s devil for any 
good reason. I merely was the first boy 
accidentally to see a sign in a window 
in Printing House Row which read, 
“Junge Verlangt.” Being equally com- 
petent (or incompetent) in German and 
English, I grabbed the job, and my 
doom was sealed. 

Now, had the long, lean, lanky, pale- 
faced guy seen that sign first, voca- 
tional guidance fifty years ago might 
have been considered a success, and I 
might have sunk to the necessity of de- 
veloping into a cobbler, or perhaps a 
school teacher. As a matter of pecu- 
niary interest, the former would have 
had its advantages. As it is, my con- 
science has often accused me of having 
been untrue to my alma mater. 

When we look back through the mists 
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of a not so distant past, we realize that 
there is a vast improvement in the pres- 
ent arrangement for more equal oppor- 
tunities. We become conscious of the 
instrumentality of the vocational school 
in meeting many of our problems. While 
part-time education already has justified 
itself, and has proved the clearness of 
Lincoln’s vision, and more recently, that 
of a kindred spirit, Charles McCarthy, 
part-time education is just beginning to 
show definite results. Attendance has 
grown to a total not heretofore thought 
possible. It is considerably more than 
a guess when I make the statement that 
in the years to come continued educa- 
tion will be embraced more generally by 
adults as well as minors. 

The first duty of the continuation 
(or vocational) school is, of course, to 
the boys and girls, the apprentice, and 
the physically handicapped. This should 
not be interfered with, and time and 
funds needed for that purpose should 
not be devoted to other departments. 
However, necessary appropriations 
should be demanded to make possible 
further trade extension courses. What 
shall we conclude will be the demands 
along this line for the future? For 
many years we have urged upon the 
workers that the movement will be a 
more potent social influence to the de- 
gree that the intelligence of the worker 
grows. A few years ago seventeen 
“labor colleges” were organized in Wis- 
consin as a first step in establishing an 
educational contact. Only a few of 
these classes remain, but as a result 
hundreds of workers, union and non- 
union, have become imbued with the 
desirability and necessity to re-establish 
their scholarship in some school or 
other. This trend on the part of adults 
to become learners has also had the 
effect of a deeper concern over the 
minors in their families. 
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It has been asserted that because of 
the ever increasing mechanization of in- 
dustry, less and less skill will be re- 
quired in the future to produce for and 
serve society. It is one thing to recog- 
nize a diminishing number of required 
man-hours to meet every need of the 
people; it would be quite another to ad- 
mit that more scientific methods and 
processes will not require the high type 
of workmanship of the past. A more 
technical knowledge of mechanics, 
mathematics, chemistry, etc., must come 
into play to accommodate mechanical 
genius. This means more intelligent 
workers, better technicians, more highly 
developed artisans. To develop that 
sort of a working class industry must 
adjust itself. Many workers will be 


required to learn new operations; some 
will need to equip themselves for en- 
tirely new vocations. This must become 
the function of the vocational school, 


through an expansion of trade exten- 
sion, the benefits of which already are 
apparent. 

The question of extending the bene- 
fits of guidance and training to adult 
workers who will find it necessary to 
seek new fields to apply their skill is a 
subject for future consideration. This 
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cannot be undertaken by the schoo 
without much thought and research inty 
the requirements of industry. It can. 
not be entered into without endangering 
the well-being of both the minors, wh 
are our first concern, and of various 
groups of workers in vocations already 
overcrowded, except under agreement 
between workers and employers on 4 
proper division of work. It is one of 
the problems to be wrestled with. May 
we assume that industrial management 
and workers of America, with the co- 
operation of our educators, are big 
enough, sane enough, perceptive enough 
to solve it? 

There was a time when vocational 
education was considered by many as an 
inferior part of education, to be toler. 
ated as a sort of educational charity to 
be handed out in commiseration t 
“poor, worthy” minors who came from 
“poor but honest’? workingmen’s fami- 
lies. This is no longer true. We have 
reached the understanding that part-time 
education is an indispensable, though 
independently operated, branch of our 
educational system which embraces al! 
even those who in the past, because of 
their economic status, were excluded 
from the freest opportunities. 
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Self-Guidance at Union University 


H. E. Watters 


President, Union University, Jackson, Tennessee 


For four years Union University, a 
coeducational school, has maintained for 
freshmen two courses in self-guidance, 
one during the first semester, based on 
college adjustments and _ educational 
planning, and the other, second semes- 
ter, on the vocational career and related 
problems. The courses grew out of a 
series of chapel talks on these subjects. 

Orientation. One of the professors 
was asked to prepare an orientation 
course which we required all of the 
freshmen to take in the fall term. This 
is a two-hour credit course designed to 
teach freshmen how to study, how to 
divide their time, how to adjust them- 


selves socially to college life, how to 
choose among the extracurricular activi- 
ties, a Study of catalogue regulations, 


how to plan a course of study, etc. In 
other words, it is intended truly to ori- 
ent them to their college life. Inciden- 
tally, I may say that this one course has 
done more to solve our campus prob- 
lems of discipline, college spirit, loyalty, 
and to reduce failures than anything 
else we have ever done. 

My own three-hour course in voca- 
tional self-guidance was intended to fol- 
low the orientation course in the second 
term, to help the freshmen orient them- 
selves to their vocational and larger so- 
cial life. Following is an outline of the 
subject matter and method of this 
course. 

1. The need for such a course and its 
place in an educational system. 

2. A review of the struggle between 
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vocational and cultural subjects in 
America’s educational program. 

3. History and development of voca- 
tional guidance. 

4. A survey of the field of vocations. 
Following this brief survey, the stu- 
dents are required to bring in during the 
course the outline of at least twelve vo- 
cations, the material for which they 
gather in the library. In this it is sug- 
gested that they begin with the subjects 
that interest them the most and then 
branch out at will among others. They 
are also advised to select some typical 
ones in different fields so as to broaden 
their general knowledge of vocations. 
This forms a part of their written work 
for the term, one or more outlines being 
due each week. They are given a spe- 
cial outline to follow, with instructions 
on how to gather and organize the ma- 
terial, and the papers are graded upon 
their conformity to this plan and the 
completeness of the information gath- 
ered. 

5. The students are next carried 
through several lessons on self-analysis. 
In this they first make their physical 
profile according to the model given 
them, which they later use in comparing 
themselves with the physical require- 
ments of the vocations that interest 
them. When they reach that part of 
the course, they are given lessons on 
the development of physical and mental 
characteristics. These of course are 
only suggestive, but very helpful, com- 
ing at a time when the student is in- 
tensely interested, because he may find 
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himself deficient in some things required 
by his chosen vocation. He is carried 
through mental tests, some vocational 
tests, some lessons on the meaning of 
school grades, likes and dislikes of vari- 
ous studies, and a series of personality 
tests which were developed here and 
are now in the process of standardizing. 

6. Some lessons on the elimination of 
occupations inappropriate to their per- 
sonal abilities, in which they compare 
their self-analyses with their vocational 
analyses, study several steps in compari- 
son, and consider three different proc- 
esses or bases of elimination, namely, 
capacity, interest, opportunity. 

7. Lessons on finding and securing a 
job, including methods and things to 
consider in locating the field for work. 

8. Personality development. The per- 
sonality tests above referred to assist 
the student in analyzing his personality 
and in finding his strong and weak 
points. The students are then greatly 
interested in studies in ways and means 
of developing personality which must 
necessarily affect one’s success in his 
vocation. 

9. A lesson or two on choosing a busi- 
ness partner. 

10. Some lessons on choosing a life 
partner. This is brought into the dis- 
cussion because married life is vitally 
affected by the choice of vocation, and 
success in one’s vocation is often affect- 
ed by his choice of marriage partner. 
It is the writer’s opinion that the ques- 
tion of vocation should be settled before 
the choice of a life partner is made. No 
man has the right to ask a woman to 
share a vocation with him that he him- 
self has not selected, and the wise wom- 
an will demand that he settle on a vo- 
cation before she agrees to share it with 
him. In these lessons such points are 
covered as the relation between the vo- 
cation and married life, the comparison 
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of physical analyses, study of mental 
and emotional characteristics, etc. The 
writer has found this part of the course 
intensely interesting to the students 
and presumably helpful. He is also o| 
the opinion that a little wise guidance 
here will do more to cure the divorce 
evil than all sermons and laws. 

The students do a_ considerable 
amount of field work, including 
studies, on most of the important points 
enumerated. In these studies they are 
encouraged to present, among others 
their own cases for class discussion, but 
so camouflaged as to be unrecognizable 
by the teacher or class. 

This course was begun as a lecture 
course, with a secretary taking steno- 
graphic notes. These notes have been 
reduced to an outline, which is now 
being converted into a text. For the 
present these are used in the classes in 
mimeographed form. Four more classes 
will be taken through this course before 
next summer, at which time it is hoped 
the details will have been sufficiently 
worked out to offer to the publisher. 

As will be observed from the outline 
this is intended as a fundamental or in- 
troductory course having for its main 
object the guidance of the individual 
student in the choice of a vocation; and 
yet a large per cent of those who take 
the course have already made this 
choice. For them it is a re-study either 
to confirm or to change, both of which 
objects are greatly worth while. Many 
elementary and high school teachers 
take the course in the summer session 
to assist them in advising their students 
others take it for their own personal 
development; others take it that they 
may be better prepared to counsel their 
friends and perhaps their own children 
later. We believe it constitutes a very 
necessary introductory course for voca- 
tional counseling. 
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Kiwanis International and Vocational Guidance 
A Program for 1931' 


Vocational guidance has received dur- 
ing the past year an increasing amount 
of attention from the public schools, col- 
leges, industrial organizations, and so- 
cial agencies. Many states have passed 
laws supporting this objective and the 
educational conventions are giving more 
thought and time for discussion of it. 

The complexities of modern industrial 
and business practices, the intellectual 
starvation of the home, the misconcep- 
tions of well-meaning but over-ambi- 
tious parents toward the aptitudes and 
abilities of their children, and the con- 
servativeness of our modern educational 
institutions in many localities, all con- 
tribute to the necessity for some organ- 
ization, such as Kiwanis, to undertake 
serious work in the tremendous under- 
taking of helping young people make 
their adjustments to the intricacies of 
modern life. Because of the enormity 
f the need and of the service already 
rendered by Kiwanis in this field, your 
committee begs for increased emphasis 
on vocational guidance for the year 
1931, a field in which we are now lead- 
ing but which is still only partially oc- 
cupied. 

Objectives for 1931. The objectives 
for the coming year are as follows: 


1This is an adaptation from the Report 
~ the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement to the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. It is presented here 
to show the national scope of the program 
and to so inform interested persons in edu- 
cation, business, industry and social agencies 
that they may cooperate most intelligently in 
their local communities. Let everyone in- 
terested in guidance read at least the “Ob- 
jectives for 1931” and lend a helping hand. 

—Editor. 





1. The selection of a Vocational Guid- 
ance chairman in Kiwanis club 
who can /ead the club interest in this di- 
rection. 

2. The development of a club con- 
sciousness of its responsibilities to the 
youth of the community in directing 
their vocational problems. 

3. The education of the young people 
of the community to the fact that the 
local Kiwanis club stands eager to aid 
them— 


every 


a. To acquire information in re- 
gard to the kind of work the 
world needs to have done, in- 
cluding the requirements, risks, 
and rewards in each vocation. 

b. To study themselves, their own 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
as they are related to the choice 
of a vocation. 

c. To raise the attitudes of youth 
from the level where work is a 
mere necessity to making a liv- 
ing, to that where work is a 
pleasure, and advancing it to 
the place where a vocation may 
be regarded as a service, a call- 
ing, as creation or worship. 

4. Selection or preparation of litera- 
ture to give the average Vocational 
Guidance Committee a definite working 
program. 

5. Emphasis upon the opportunity of 
advancing the work under the present 
economic conditions. 

6. Differentiation between vocational 
guidance, vocational training, and un- 
der-privileged child work. 


General promotion plan. The Inter- 
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national committee must function 
through the district organization. This 
is brought about by effective function- 
ing with the district officers. In ac- 
cordance with a plan used by many In- 
ternational committees, the territory 
covered by Kiwanis International has 
been divided into areas, each one of 
which is the particular responsibility of 
some one member of the International 
committee. In carrying on the work of 
the, year, each committeeman will keep 
in close touch with the district gover- 
nors, lieutenant governors, district secre- 
taries, and chairmen of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement Committees in the 
districts included in his particular area. 
It is proposed that all contacts with the 
districts shall be such as will meet with 
the approval of the district governors 
and that they shall be kept informed at 
all times concerning the relationships of 
International committeemen and_ the 
officers in the districts. The territory 
has been divided into five areas. Each 
area takes in several districts. 

District governors. In promoting the 
work of vocational guidance with the 
district governors the following sugges- 
tions are submitted: 

1. That you give considerable thought 
as to the appointment of the district 
chairman. He should be a man who has 
had experience in this field and one 
who will work. 

2. That you consult the district chair- 
man before appointing his committee, 
and the chairman should have some- 
thing to say as to who is to serve with 
him. 

3. That you get the district chairman 
to hold a meeting of his committee early 
in January, not later than the first meet- 
ing of the district board of trustees. 

4. That you try to arrange to pay the 
expenses for this meeting out of the dis- 
trict funds. We realize this is the time 


for retrenchment, but this objective 
new. It is little understood. It is per. 
sonal service. It is non-expensive work 
which is particularly appropriate at this 
time. 

5. That you assist the district chair- 
man in arranging for a special voca- 
tional guidance conference of all clu! 
chairmen at the time of the distric: 
trustees’ meeting in January. 

6. That you personally read the leaf. 
let “A Working Program of Vocationa 
Guidance” and urge the lieutenant go\ 
ernors to do likewise. This leaflet is 
included in the binder already sent you 
and the lieutenant governors—in the 
“Manual for District Officers.”’ 

7. That you impress the importance 
of this objective upon lieutenant gov- 
ernors-elect and urge them to see that 
this work is promoted in every way pos- 
sible in their divisions. 

8. That you carry the message per- 
sonally in your talks to the clubs ir 
your district. 

9. And especially that you emphasize 
at the meeting of the district board oi 
trustees in January that clubs can carry 
on the work at practically no expense 
and that you urge the district trustees 
to stress this point to their clubs. 

Lieutenant governors. The following 
suggestions are submitted to the lieu- 
tenant governors: 

1. That you arrange for someone who 
knows this work to explain it at your 
divisional training school for officers in 
December and at your divisional meet- 
ing, as suggested by the Committee on 
Training of Kiwanis Leaders. 

2. That you personally read the leai- 
let “A Working Program of Vocational 
Guidance.” This leaflet is included in 
the “Manual for District Officers” al- 
ready sent you. 

3. That in your club visitations you 
emphasize to club boards and club voca- 
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tional guidance chairmen the fact that 
this period of economic depression is the 
opportune time to develop this personal- 
service, non-expensive field of club work. 

4. That you urge every president of 
every club in your division to appoint a 
Vocational Guidance Committee for his 
club. It is suggested that a part of the 
personnel of this committee be retained 
from year to year. 

5. That you suggest to each president 
that he also read “A Working Program 
of Vocational Guidance,” which he can 
obtain from International Headquarters 
without cost. 

6. That you report to your district 
chairman on vocational guidance any 
club which you find on your visitations 
does not have a functioning committee 
on this objective. 

7. That you carry the message per- 
sonally in your visitations to the clubs in 
your division. 

District secretaries. The following 
suggestions are submitted to the district 
secretaries: 

1. That you procure publication of 
occasional articles in the district bulle- 
tin, calling attention to any outstand- 
ing work being carried on by any club 
in your district. 

2. That you report any outstanding 
work being carried on in your district 
to the International chairman on voca- 
tional guidance. 

District chairmen. The following 
suggestions are submitted to the district 
chairmen: 

1. That you see that all members of 
your committee read “A Working Pro- 
gram of Vocational Guidance,” which 
can be obtained from International 
Headquarters without cost. 

2. That you arrange with your dis- 
trict governor to hold a meeting of your 
committee early in January, not later 


than the first meeting of the district 
board of trustees. 

3. That your committee adopt and 
follow a definite working program for 
the year. 

4. That you urge every club presi- 
dent to appoint a Vocational Guidance 
Committee. It is suggested that the 
personnel of the committee be not en- 
tirely changed from year to year. 

5. That you secure from the district 
secretary a list of the club vocational 
guidance chairmen appointed in your 
district. 

6. That either you or your commit- 
teemen make contact personally or by 
correspondence with every club voca- 
tional guidance chairman. 

7. That you promote vigorously this 
objective on all district programs. 

8. That you procure frequent publi- 
cation of articles on vocational guidance 
in the district bulletin. 

9. That you procure from each of 
your committeemen a report of activi- 
ties under his charge, at least quarterly. 

10. That you report to the chairman 
of the International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance any outstanding work 
being carried on in your district. 

11. That you arrange with the dis- 
trict governor to hold special vocational 
guidance conferences at the time of the 
district trustees’ meeting in January and 
arrange to have all club chairmen there, 
at which time you could explain this 
work in detail. 

12. That you assist your clubs as far 
as possible by suggesting the names of 
those who can give practical vocational 
guidance messages to clubs. 

13. That you impress upon the club 
chairmen in your district that in this 
period of economic depression the time 
is particularly opportune to develop this 
personal-service, non-expensive objec- 
tive. 
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14. That you try to get every club in 
your district to do something along the 
lines of vocational guidance, irrespective 
of whether it is in a small town or in a 
large city. The club should not under- 
take too large a program. The program 
of the club should be small enough to be 
adequately done and yet large enough 
to be a challenge to the club itself. 

Club presidents. The following sug- 
gestions are submitted to the club presi- 
dents: 

1. That you immediately appoint a 
Vocational Guidance Committee. It is 
suggested that the personnel of the com- 
mittee be not entirely changed from 
year to year. 

2. That you see that this committee 
maps out and follows a definite work- 
ing program. 

3. That you, yourself, read and see 
that your committee familiarizes itself 
with “A Working Program of Vocational 
Guidance,” copies of which may be ob- 
tained from International Headquarters 
without cost. 

4. That you impress upon your club 
that in this period of economic depres- 
sion the time is particularly opportune 
to develop this personal-service, non- 
expensive objective. 

Club chairmen. The following sug- 
gestions are submitted to club chair- 
men: 

1. That you study “A Working Pro- 
gram of Vocational Guidance,” issued 
by Kiwanis International, which may be 
obtained from International Headquar- 
ters without cost. 

2. That you hold a meeting of your 
committee as soon as possible after ap- 
pointment and map out and follow a 
definite working program. 

3. That your Kiwanis program of vo- 
cational guidance start in the schools 
or any other existing organizations, and 
that it be largely of a cooperative na- 


ture; for example, (a) junior hig} 
school; (b) senior high school; (c) Boy 
and Girl Scouts; (d) Hi-Y Clubs; (e 
4-H Clubs; etc. 

4. That in educating your club men- 
bership on this objective you develop 
some of these more vital features of 4 
Working Program: 

a. Promote occupational study class. 

es in your groups. 

b. Develop vocational counselors in 
your clubs and community. 

c. Educate your own club in the work 
of the committee and enlist their 
cooperation. 

d. Encourage tours and visitations of 
interested groups to industrial 
plants, business places, and muni- 
cipal offices. 

e. Develop Key Clubs in your senior 
high schools. 

f. Establish vocational guidance sec- 
tions in your libraries and inform 
your groups of their content and 
use. 

g. Promote guidance service through 
school officials in placement of 
school boys and girls in part-time 
jobs, summer jobs, and permanent 
positions. 

h. Assist young men and women why 
leave the local community to make 
desirable contacts by putting them 
in touch with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee of the community 
to which they go. 

5. That you have all speakers follow 
the same outline, giving both sides of a 
profession or vocation. 

6. That you encourage your local 


newspapers to publish all addresses 
which are made to the _ vocational 
groups. 


7. That, if the field is open to you, 
you recognize that there is a great op- 
portunity offered among the employed 
who have started work but who have by 
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no means solved their life-work prob- 
lem. You can put this part of your pro- 
gram over by adopting the Big Brother 
idea, in which each Kiwanian selects a 
needy boy in the community as a pal. 
The aim of the “pal plan” is to give 
vocational advice as well as incentive 
to improve morales, which would result 
from the personal interests and contacts. 

8. That you cooperate with your dis- 

trict committee by submitting reports, 
when requested, as to the work of your 
club. This will enable them to pass 
your ideas on to other clubs. 
9, That you try to get a school man 
or a member of the board of education 
into the club. If this man is adaptable 
for this work, we suggest that your com- 
mittee contact him. 

10. That you try to arrange for a 
meeting with the teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools and explain to 
them the working program of Kiwanis 
on vocational guidance. 

11. That you hold a monthly meeting 
of your committee and have each com- 
mitteeman make a report as to his ac- 
tivities. 

12. That you submit an annual re- 
port to your president as to the work 
of your committee with recommenda- 
tions. 


The Kiwanis Magazine. The chair- 
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man has suggested to the International 
committeemen that they send him all 
outstanding happenings along the lines 
of vocational guidance for publication 
in The Kiwanis Magazine on the page, 


“International Activities.” He has also 
requested that the members of the com- 
mittee write articles on vocational guid- 
ance for publication in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

Committee reports. A monthly report 
has been requested from each member 
of the International committee with a 
summary of the activities in his area. 
This will enable the chairman to get to- 
gether a lot of valuable information to 
pass on to the members of the commit- 
tee and to the clubs. The members of 
the International committee are ready 
to assist in every way possible the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance during 
the coming year. We hope that more 
of the clubs will take up this objective, 
a problem which is worthy of our best 
effort and one which is a challenge to 
any strong and active organization. 


Committee: 
Robert L. Sumwalt, Columbia, S. C. 
Louis H. Dirks, Greencastle, Indiana 
Albert D. Heist, Geneva, New York 
Harry Kauffman, Kalispell, Montana 
C. Edmund Worth, Tampa, Florida. 














Organizing Rockland County for Guidance 


Ropert Hoppock 


Field Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


The recent appointment of Mr. M. 
F. Fairheller as Director of Vocational 
Guidance for Rockland County, New 
York, brings to a successful completion 
a project undertaken several months ago 
by Mr. George W. Miller, District Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

It was in the spring of 1930 that Mr. 
Robert W. Bruere, one of the school 
trustees from the Palisades district of 
Rockland County, inquired of the State 
Supervisor of Guidance what might be 
done to provide vocational guidance for 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
rural districts. The State Supervisor 
suggested taking up the matter with the 
District Superintendent, Mr. Miller, and 
with the Field Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Mr. Miller welcomed the idea and in- 
vited the men to go with him to a meet- 
ing of representatives from several dis- 
trict boards who were assembling to con- 
sider the appointment of a school nurse. 
After the group had decided to double 
their local expenditures for nursing serv- 
ice, it was felt that they might not look 
favorably upon a proposal which would 
increase their budgets still more. How- 
ever, Mr. Miller and the others ex- 
plained the idea and were delighted to 
find that the board representatives were 
unanimous in their approval. One mem- 
ber wanted to know what kind of a pro- 
gram would be suggested and appeared 
ready to endorse it immediately. It 
was explained that no program had been 
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prepared and that the object of this trip 
was merely to ascertain opinion with a 
view to later conferences in which a 
program might be developed. 

Mr. Miller then suggested that the 
matter be discussed with representative 
school principals and superintendents in 
various parts of the county and with 
certain public-spirited citizens. One of 
the latter, Mr. Herman W. Heidgerd of 
Monsey, suggested that a meeting of all 
the school trustees in the county be 
called to consider the project and that 
the superintendents and principals be 
invited to the meeting. It was agreed 
that three meetings on three successive 
evenings in different parts of the county 
would be most effective. 

The Field Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
then asked to draft a tentative plan for 
the organization of vocational guidance 
in Rockland County. After this had 
been approved by Mr. Miller it was pre- 
sented at the meetings of the various 
trustees. After each meeting, each 
group signified by raised hands that they 
believed vocational guidance was needed 
in Rockland County and that they fa- 
vored its introduction. 

A tentative budget was then prepared, 
providing $3000 for the salary and 
traveling expenses of the Director of 
Vocational Guidance and $1000 for 
clerical assistance and supplies. On the 
basis of this it was agreed that a contri- 
bution of $800 should secure for any 
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community within the county the serv- 
ices of the Director for approximately 
one day per week. Communities con- 
tributing smaller amounts would receive 
a proportional amount of time from the 
Director. 

By June 4 Mr. Miller reported that 
ten districts, many of them with two- 
teacher schools, had voted favorably on 
the proposed plan. Eight of these dis- 
tricts had voted $200 per year and two 
voted $400, making a total of $2400. 

The following list shows the enroll- 


ment of each of the participating 
schools: 
School Pupils 

Ramap 

No. 5 Monsey Grammar 170 

No. 14 Lakeside Grammar 101 

No. 15 Hillburn Grammar 301 
Orangetown 

No. 1 Palisade Grammar 50 

No. 3 Tappan Zee H. S. 221 

No. 7 Nauraushaun Grammar 50 

No. 8 Pearl River H. S. 301 
Clarkstown 

No. 3  Congers H. S. 350 

No. 4 Street Grammar 53 

No. 5 New City Grammar 108 

No. 8 Nanuet Grammar 275 
Stony Point 

No. 5 Tomkins Cove H. S. 124 

No. 7 Iona Island Grammar 26 


From a number of available candi- 
dates, Mr. Merrill F. Fairheller was se- 
lected and began work with the opening 
of school in September. Mr. Fairheller 
received his A.B. degree from Bucknell 
University in 1922, and his M.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1929. 
He has had five years of teaching ex- 
perience and six years of industrial ex- 
perience with the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Pennsylvania Light & Power 
Co., Western Electric Company and 
New York Telephone Company. He 
has been Assistant Director of Indus- 
trial Education in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, during the past four years. 

In order that the teachers of the 





county might better understand the pro 
posed program, and be better prepared 
to assist in it, vocational guidance wa 
chosen as the theme of the fall conven- 
tion of the Rockland County Teachers 
Association, and most of the speakers 
were persons of varied experience in vo- 
cational guidance work. 

The following is the tentative pro- 
posal which was presented to the school 
trustees, and is suggestive of how voca- 
tional guidance work might be organ 
ized in Rockland County, New York: 

Purpose. The purpose of the work 
is to help students choose their veca 
tions as wisely as possible. The meth- 
ods to be used do not include phrenol- 
ogy and other pseudo-sciences. The 
principal method to be relied upon is 
presentation to the students, at the time 
they are choosing their careers, of ac- 
curate and reliable information regard- 
ing the vocations in which they are most 
interested, and regarding other voca- 
tions about which, in the opinion of the 
Director, they should be informed. This 
information would be designed to an- 
swer such questions as the following: 

1. What does a person actually do in 

this vocation? 

2. What natural abilities, what quali- 
ties of temperament and character 
are essential to success in it? 

3. What are the relative advantages 
and disadvantages, opportunities 
for advancement, etc? 

4. What preparation is necessary in 
order to enter the occupation and 
to advance in it? 

5. What rewards, financial and other- 
wise, may one reasonably expect? 

It is not expected that as a result of 
this work, every student in the county 
will choose an occupation for which he 
is ideally fitted. The purpose of the 
work is to enable the students to make 
better choices than they would be likely 
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to make without such help as a voca- 
tional guidance worker can give them. 

Organization. It is suggested that a 
Director of Vocational Guidance be em- 
ployed to serve several communities 
within the county, each community to 
contribute toward the expense of the 
work an amount of money proportional 
to the amount of time which the Direc- 
tor is to spend in that community. Thus 
a community which the Director visits 
one day a week would pay twice as 
much as one which the Director visits 
only one day in two weeks. 

The Director should, so far as possi- 
ble, be given a free hand to develop the 
program in whatever way seems best te 
him. Any plan outlined in advance will 
have to be modified from time to time 
as he becomes familiar with local con- 
ditions which make modification desir- 
able. The following outline, however, 
will suggest one method by which he 
might attack the problem. 

During the first year a large part of 
his time could wisely be devoted to 
familiarizing himself with the county, 
its occupational opportunities, _ its 
schools, and the students within the 
schools. He will also need to become 
acquainted with the teachers in each 
locality and to study local conditions 
thoroughly, in order that when he does 
start, he may build on a firm founda- 
tion. 

He might begin by visiting each 
school and explaining to the faculty the 
purpose of his work, the ways in which 
he would like them to help him, and the 
ways in which he may be able to help 
them. It might also be wise, at this 
time, for him to explain the purpose and 
the nature of his work to parent-teacher 
associations, civic clubs, newspaper edi- 
tors, and others who are in a position to 
support or encourage the work. 

On a second trip he might address the 


student body in each school, explaining 
the importance of choosing a vocation, 
the steps to be taken in doing so, and 
the help which he may be able to give 
them. It might also be wise, on this oc- 
casion, for him to ask each student to 
fill out a blank form.’ These forms 
would give him an opportunity to learn 
a great deal about the students’ present 
interests, ascertain where the need for 
help is greatest, and how to begin his 
work. 

Before reaching these decisions, how- 
ever, he would probably wish to supple- 
ment this information by interviewing 
one or two students from each grade in 
each school. By the time this work is 
completed, he will have a fairly clear 
picture of the problem in front of him, 
and will be prepared to map out a more 
or less definite program for the follow- 
ing year. 

In order to work most effectively, the 
Director will need the assistance of at 
least one interested teacher in each 
school. These persons will probably be 
selected by him with the approval of 
the Principal some time during the first 
or second year, after he has had ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
each teacher. At first, the assisting 
teacher may be able to handle this work 
without any change in her present 
schedule. As the work develops, how- 
ever, it will be done most effectively if 
she can gradually be relieved of part of 
her other duties and given a few periods 
each day to devote to vocational guid- 
ance work under the supervision of the 
County Director. It is entirely possible 
that after a few years the larger schools 
will find her vocational guidance work 
important enough to justify them in al- 
lowing her to devote her entire time 
to it. 


1 See sample at the end of this article 
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In each school there should gradually 
be accumulated a library of vocational 
information. This should contain books 
describing the opportunities in various 
lines of work, their relative advantages, 
disadvantages, etc. The Director and 
his local assistant will have frequent oc- 
casion to use these books in consultation 
with individual students. 

During the first few years, the Direc- 
tor will probably do quite a bit of in- 
dividual counseling with students. As 
the program develops, as the demand for 
such interviews increases, and as his lo- 
cal assistant becomes more interested 
in the work and better qualified for it, 
the Director will probably find it both 
necessary and advisable to have most 
of the simpler interviews handled by his 
local assistant. The time of the Direc- 
tor can then be devoted to the difficult 
problems which require the application 
of his wider training and experience. 

In time, classes in vocational infor- 
mation may be started in the various 
schools. The first of these may be 
taught by the Director as a demonstra- 
tion. Later they will be turned over 
to local teachers. Such classes will 
prove most effective when placed in 
those grades where the students are 
reaching decisions upon which they will 
shortly act. The strategic points are 
usually: 

1. In the seventh or eighth grade, 
which comes just before many of 
the students will leave school, and 
just before those who remain will 
be selecting a course to follow in 
high school. 

. In the twelfth grade, where those 
who remain in school will be de- 
ciding what to do when they go to 
work, or what kind of a course to 
take as they enter some higher 
institution. 

The need for vocational information 


m 


in these two places is equally impera- 
tive. To neglect the seventh and eighth- 
grade group is to neglect a great num- 
ber of students who go to work without 
finishing high school. To neglect the 
students in the twelfth grade is to neg- 
lect the cream of the crop, and to neg- 
lect also the fact that no student can 
choose a career intelligently at the age 
of sixteen or eighteen on the basis of 
information which was given to him 
when he was four years younger. Stu- 
dents develop rapidly during these four 
years. New abilities are acquired and 
new interests discovered. The occupa- 
tions which interested the boy in the 
eighth grade, no longer appeal to him. 
Those careers which attract him now 
are ones to which he paid no attention 
when they were discussed in the eighth 
grade, and about which he has forgot- 
ten most of what he may have been 
forced to learn. 

Additional vocational information 
may be provided by having men and 
women engaged in various occupations 
address the students in the different 
schools. Trips may be arranged to vari- 
ous local industries. 

In time it may be found desirable to 
organize an employment service through 
which the students who have graduated 
may find jobs in the lines they have 
chosen, and through which those who 
are forced to leave school early may 
secure the most suitable employment 
available. Caution should be exercised, 
however, to make sure that this duty 
is not forced on the County Director 
too soon. It is a big job, and might 
easily require so much of his attention 
that he will be unable to do anything 
else. The experience of placement agen- 
cies in connection with city vocational 
guidance departments is that the work 
requires the full time of one person and 
that the cost averages $5 for each per- 
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son placed. It would probably be best be kept in mind: that the final respo; 
to leave this problem for the Director to _ sibility for choice rests with the student 
handle in his own way, and not ex- and the counselor’s job is to assist him 
pect too much until the County is ready — in discovering and evaluating the differ 
to provide him with an assistant. ent factors that should be taken int 
This guiding principle should always account in reaching a decision. | 
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Would you like to talk with the Vocational Guid- elen 
ance Counselor about your choice of a vocation, ‘it 

. . . s 
or about any other question connected with it? situ 





If there is some reason why you would like such 
an interview very soon, write “soon” in answer 
to this question. Otherwise leave the space blank. 





Note: Persons interested in further information about the organization 
of guidance in small communities, or on the county basis, should write to 
Mr. Robert Hoppock, 425 West 123rd St., New York City—Editor. 





Vocational Guidance in New Zealand 
P. S. pE Q. Casot, M.A. 


In the far-off islands of New Zealand 
there is every evidence of a wide-spread 
interest in the guidance movement, 
which, if wisely directed, will some day 
take its place with other manifestations 
of social progress that in the past have 
placed this country in the vanguard of 
progressive nations. At the present 
time the phase of guidance that is being 
stressed most is that relating to the vo- 
cational field, but it is reasonable to 
assume that other forms, such as edu- 
cational, social, moral, and leisure-time, 
will all receive their appropriate atten- 
tion. New Zealand is a country with an 
area almost equal to that of Colorado. 
In normal times the annual value of its 
chief exports—dairy produce, wood, and 
frozen meat—is approximately $270,- 
000,000 or 94.2 per cent of the country’s 
total export value. The country is not 
faced with the major vocational prob- 
lems inherent in the structure of the 
large American cities or similar manu- 
facturing areas. Of late there has been 
a strong tendency for young people to 
overcrowd the professions and commer- 
cial callings, so the slogan of “an agri- 
cultural bias” has been current as in- 
dicative of an attempt to induce boys 
to follow farming as a life occupation. 
In this regard it is hoped that the Dis- 
trict High Schools, providing instruc- 
tion in all types of subjects from the 
elementary grades to the University and 
situated in the progressive country 
towns, will be a potent determining fac- 
tor. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
guidance program is recognized as sat- 
isfying a socially felt need. Present in- 


dications point to the possible evolution 
from the consideration and treatment of 
maladjustments arising from practical 
situations in the local centres of civic 
development to eventual academic en- 
dorsement and centralized departmental 
control. In Christchurch, a city in the 
South Island of some 125,000 inhabi- 
tants, a fairly workable guidance pro- 
gram operates through the cooperation 
of such bodies as the Employers’ Fed- 
eration, Trades Council, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., Rural Vocational 
League, and the Technical High School 
—the last, an institution catering more 
specifically to the requirements of trade 
and business. At the present time “fol- 


low-up” work is hampered through in- 
adequacy of staff, but good work in 


placement and informational channels is 
being done. A course in Occupational 
Civics has been inaugurated in the Tech- 
nical High School while a Vocational 
Guidance League with two branches, 
rural and industrial, has been set up to 
investigate the employment and ad- 
vancement possibilities in the main oc- 
cupations connected with the primary 
and secondary industries. 

In Dunedin, the “Edinburgh of the 
South,” with a population of approxi- 
mately 85,000, a very active Vocational 
Guidance Committee representing the 
interests of such bodies as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, National Council of Women, 
Labour Department, Trades and Labour 
Council, Y. M. C. A., Workers Educa- 
tional Association, and local technical 
and high schools, is vigorously pursu- 
ing a policy which, even without expert 
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direction, represents an enthusiastic at- 
tempt to bridge the very obvious gap be- 
tween school and future occupation.’ 

In the two larger cities of Wellington 
and Auckland there are also signs of 
definite organization; as in Christchurch 
the Education Department has appoint- 
ed a member of the staff of the Techni- 
cal High School in Wellington to be 
responsible for the furtherance of the 
aims of vocational guidance. 

In the curriculum, there are the char- 
acteristic exploratory courses offered in 
the junior high schools, while in most of 
the secondary high schools there is pro- 
vision for choice among such grouped 
courses as Agricultural, Science, Com- 
mercial, and Professional. As part of 
the elementary school curriculum, in- 
struction in woodwork, metal work, and 
domestic subjects is given to senior pu- 
pils by specialists at various manual 
training centres. Allotted to the differ- 
ent districts throughout the country are 
special teachers of agricultural science 
who supervised the instruction in sub- 
jects relating to agriculture, dairy work, 
and general elementary science. 

An attempt by the state Education 

’ Department to supply occupational in- 
formation resulted in the publication of 
a Vocational Guidance Pamphlet, which, 
with all its imperfections, supplies de- 
sirable information concerning the pro- 
fessions, trades, primary and secondary 
industries, and the physical disabilities 
and educational requirements affecting 
the choice of careers. In the section on 
the trades, data are supplied regarding 
qualifications, prospects of employment 
and advancement, apprenticeship and 
general wages, etc., obtaining in all the 
chief cities and towns. 


1 Similar in function to those described by 
Meyer Bloomfield in The School and the 
Start in Life. Bulletin No. 4, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 
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Personnel work in industry is almos 
wholly neglected, but with the exten. 
sion of the movement, together with a 
wider acceptance of the application of 
psychological techniques, there is rea. 
son to hope for an improvement. 

From time to time the Director oj 
Education has expressed his sympathy 
with the vocational guidance movement 
and at recent national conferences oj 
teachers an increasing degree of atten- 
tion has been devoted to a consideration 
of its problems. Early last year a Par- 
liamentary Recess Committee conduct- 
ed an investigation into the entire edu- 
cation system, in the report of which it 
recommended inter alia: 

“That the system of vocational guid- 
ance already initiated be extended and 
developed and that the organization of 
vocational guidance work within each 
educational district be entrusted to the 
District Education Boards.” 

The following observations are noted 
by the writer as conducive to the be- 
lief that, with careful treatment and ex- 
pert direction, an extended program of 
vocational guidance should in time pro- 
duce far-reaching effects: 

1. The scope for centralized contro! 
is sufficient to render comparative); 
easy the direction of administrative con- 
tacts. 

2. The movement has had its motiva- 
tion as a social need in the local com- 
munities. 

3. The work is being initiated by 
voluntary organizations. 

4. Business men are becoming more 
and more interested in the movement. 

5. There is at present a relatively 
even distribution of population among 
the rural and urban areas. 

6. The Technical High School system 
is one of many suitable starting points 
from which to extend the movement. 
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7. Educational leaders recognize the 
need for guidance of all descriptions. 

8. A progressive type of Agricultural 
High School is developing so as to meet 
the needs of rural guidance which in it- 
self should be an important and distinc- 
tive feature. 

9. The enrolment at the Secondary 
and Technical High Schools is not so 
overwhelming as to present insurmount- 
able difficulties in the matter of individ- 
ual counseling. 

Much work both of a pioneering and 
consolidating nature has yet to be done 
before a definite national scheme of or- 
ganization is put into operation. Con- 


tributory factors such as sufficient fi- 
nance, cooperation with psychological 
clinics, supply of trained counselors, 
university recognition of the movement, 
and complete cocrdination between all 
branches of the teaching service, may 
postpone the day of consummation but 


will not prevent it. 





The American School of the Air 
Dr. W. C. Bagley, Jr. 
Educational Bureau, Columbia Broad- 
casting Agency 

Almost without exception, all of us 
have passed through that trying period 
when school days were nearing their 
close, and the necessity of finding a suit- 
able occupation was becoming more 
pressing with the passage of each day. 
We were all a little anxious about find- 
ing something adequate to our personal 
requirements and only: wished we knew 
about the opportunities offered in the 
business world. With the increasing 
complexity of modern civilization voca- 
tional guidance, always a necessity, is 
approaching a position of paramount 
importance in the instruction of the 
youth of the country; and in this field 
the radio can be of the greatest benefit 
to the pupils in the schools. 


The American School of the Air is 
helping to meet this need by taking an 
active part in educating the students in 
high schools throughout the country to 
the opportunities to be found in the 
many fields of endeavor open to the be- 
ginner in the business world. A series 
of vocational guidance programs is 
broadcast each week by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. They have been 
especially prepared with reference to 
the needs of the average high school sen- 
ior, both boy and girl. In these pro- 
grams men outstanding in public life, in 
industry, in the various arts and pro- 
fessions, appear before the microphone 
and tell the uninitiated the opportuni- 
ties and problems to be met in specific 
occupations. Through the medium of 
the radio, it is possible to have students 
come into almost personal contact with 
men whose success in life gives them the 
right to speak with authority on the re- 
quirements and personal needs of those 
who wish to enter their field. Some of 
the men who have already appeared be- 
fore the microphone are: Secretary of 
State Stimson, who discussed the oppor- 
tunities availing in public life; Joseph 
E. Sheedy, Operating Head of the U. S. 
Lines, who outlined the types of work to 
be found in the shipping business; Dr. 
Shirley Wynne, President of the Board 
of Health in New York City, who dis- 
cussed the personal and educational re- 
quirements necessary to success in the 
medical field; Dr. William Preston 
Beazell of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, who talked on the career of a 
journalist; and Colonel William A. Star- 
rett, who had charge of the Government 
building operations during the war and 
whose company recently built the Em- 
pire State Building, the world’s tallest 
structure. 

Other programs of the American 
School of the Air consist of history, pre- 

' 
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sented in the form of dramatization, 
based on outstanding historical events; 
literature, in which dramatizations of 
literary works such as /vanhoe and The 
Merchant of Venice, are given; and mu- 
sic appreciation courses. If the radio is 
to be used with the greatest benefit as a 
medium of supplementary education, 
each program should be prepared for 
in advance, after the manner of the 
regular lesson, and when the pupils have 
listened to it careful follow-up work 
should be cone. In the Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Classroom Guide published in 
conjunction with these broadcasts, sug- 
gested projects are outlined and a com- 
plete bibliography furnishes a guide to 
the most profitable source of supple- 
mentary reading material. 

Educators have recently realized the 
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potentialities of radio applied to the 
field of education. At present a large 
percentage of the schools throughout the 
country are fairly well equipped to re- 
ceive radio programs. Also, the vast 
majority of new schools are being wired 
during construction for the installation 
of centralized control receiving sets. In- 
deed, the evidence points to a pro- 
nounced swing toward the adoption of 
radio in the schools, and any group of 
school men that does not follow this 
movement will find itself seriously han- 
dicapped in providing pupils within its 
jurisdiction with this modern, beneficial, 
and efficient method of supplementary 
instruction. 

(Broadcasts are given on regular 
school day afternoons. Consult your 
own radio programs for details.) 





NOTICE 


A Special Breakfast for members of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs will be held 
in connection with the Detroit Conven- 
tion on Thursday, February 19, at 
8 A.M. at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. It 
is hoped that many Federation leaders, 
including President Emma Pritchard 
Cooley, will attend this breakfast. 

Reservations must be made in ad- 
vance through Frances Cummings, Edu- 
cational Secretary, at 1819 Broadway, 
New York City, up to and including 
Tuesday, February 17. Last minute 
reservations, however, may be sent to 
Miss Cummings at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, and marked Hold up to 
Wednesday evening February 18th. 





CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By Frep C. SmitH 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


A procedure, illustrated concretely 
for the machinist trade, for bring- 
ing together the necessary ele- 
ments of organized labor, industry, 
and the school in the preparation 
of an adequate industrial-training 
program. 
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Recent events show that modern society cannot function properly with 
a better understanding of vocational life. From farm laborer, carpenter, a: 
auto mechanic to manufacturer, lawyer, and senator, all workers must be equip] 
with those forms of skill, occupational knowledge, and wisdom required (1 
cooperate for the better ordering of vocational life and (2) to tind their way 
their own successful rendering of goods and services. 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, the official organ of the active a: 
prospering National Vocational Guidance Association, is leading off in this effort sai 
diff 


It has been ably edited, first by Mr. Frederick J. Allen, and now by Dr. Fred | se 


Smith, assisted by a distinguished group of associates and advisers.’ Sponsors ae 
2 "I 

in its early years by the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University 

it is now nearly self-supporting, in spite of the fact that there are no lary 


educational, business, or social groups specifically organized to carry on vox 


tional guidance work. In eight years its subscription list has grown from 


othe 
hundred to about three thousand. 
- " : . , The 

Following are some comments about the magazine. We hope they wi 
induce you to secure your own share of the contribution to education whi 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine is making. 

EMMA PritcHarD CooLey, 
President, National Vocationa 


Guidance Association 


tion 
can 
and 
Bro 


Fro 


cont 
part 


1 The magazine succeeded the Vocational Guidance Bulletin, published 1915-18 by Dr. W. Carsor by 1 


Ryan at the Office of Education, Washington, and 1921-22 by Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocations 
Guidance, Chicago Public Schools. By agreement the magazine is a non-profit enterprise 
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FROM MANY FIELDS OF WORK THEY SPEAK 


Around Our Nation and Beyond 


A member of the cabinet, superintendents of schools, college deans and presidents, 
professors of education, authors, workers in social service organizations, a merchant, a man- 
ufacturer, city directors of vocational guidance, eminent psychologists, specialists in voca- 
tional education, state officials, workers with boys, specialists in the problems of girls and 
women, the federal commissioner of education. 


From the Chairman of Professor Parson’s board of trustees: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine has achieved distinction for helpfulness in a 
dificult and rapidly expanding activity. It is one of the most useful publications for 
teachers and school officers we have, and seems to me indispensable for all who are directly 
concerned with guidance.—Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Education, Emeritus, Harvard 
Umiversity. 


Director of the Boston Department of Vocational Guidance: 

The magazine fills a need not met by any other. I look to it for aid in keeping 
abreast of the times with reports of what is going on in the field of vocational guidance and 
for reviews of the latest books on the subject. Every high and intermediate school should 
have a copy of this magazine in the teachers’ library, so that vocational counselors and 
other teachers may know what their fellow-workers are doing elsewhere.—Susan J. Ginn 


The State Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts: 

It is my belief that vocational guidance should at once have from all secondary 
schools, from colleges, and from industry that increased attention which the economic and 
industrial conditions of this generation are making necessary. I hope The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, which occupies so useful a place in this field will have the support 


which it merits —Payson Smith. 


Its contribution to education: 
In a field that is developing so rapidly a current publication is absolutely necessar 

The magazine has done more for the advancement of the movement than any other single 
factor. It deserves the interest and financial support of every adviser and principal and o! 
every wide-awake teacher who is interested in the various fields of employment. Guidanes 
and pupil adjustment have ceased to be matters which concern only pupils who are leaving 

hool and have become the very heart of our educational system, since through guidanc: 
education must be individualized.—Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
md Director, Department of Research and Guidance, Providence, R. 


A manufacturer's viewpoint: 

I feel, from the point of view of industry, that The Vocational Guidance Magasnn 
has a necessary place to fill in American education. The average school teacher and voca 
tional guidance director rarely get the point of view of the employer. If the magazine 
can supply this need so that the teacher and the industrialist can meet on a common ground 
and talk the same language, it will be of great benefit to both—Howell Cheney, Chen 
Brothers, Manufacturers, South Manchester, Conn. 


From Yale University: 

I believe that the magazine does have a useful place in American education, that its 
continued existence should be assured, and that counselors and teachers in the school field 
particularly should keep in touch with vocational guidance developments of interest to them 
by reading it regularly —Alhert B. Crawford, Department of Personnel Study 
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CiLuss, SociaL WorK, PERSONNEL 


Its book reviews recommended: 

I do not know what I should do without the magazine; I have constant ne: 
reier to it for information about contacts with the experts in this field. I follow the 
reviews with great care—Frances Cummings, Educational Secretary, The National 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York City. 


From Colonel Bingham: 


The magazine is to be complimented on its new dress, as well as on the valuable 


articles it contains—Walter V. Bingham, Director, Personnel Research Federation. 
York City. 


Its social value—from Mr. Bloomfield: 

‘Unique’ is the word to describe the place and the influence of The Vocational Guid 
ance Magazine in American social and educational thought. I know of no other publica 
tion that so well dramatizes the practical forces now at work to get school, employment, 
and the guided will of the growing generation into team-play for assuring some measure 
of contribution from each of the coming keepers of our civilization —Meyer Bloomfield 
Industrial Consultant ; Professor of Vocational Guidance, College of the City of New Yor! 


Important for the Y. W. C. A.: 

It is indispensable to all workers in the field of vocational guidance from whatever 
angle they approach the subject. We recommend it to all secretaries who carry any re 
sponsibility for a vocational guidance program.—Dorothy P. Wells, Secretary for Employ 
ment, Field Division, National Board. 


For the Y. M. C. A. workers: 

Every person interested in vocational guidance should be a regular reader of 
magazine. It is rendering a very important service in this growing field of education.— 
L. A. Emerson, Director of Guidance and Employment, Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the City of New York. 


From Professor Thorndike: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine will be of interest and value to teachers, social 
workers, and employers who are interested in getting better guidance for children in schools 
and in industry. Such persons will be well repaid if they form the habit of reading it 
regularly.—Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers College 
Columbia University. 


From the Western Union: 

The magazine is read with interest by a growing number of personnel workers 
industry. It can be a very helpful influence in correlating the interests of school and bus 
ness in the field of vocational guidance.—E. A. Nicol, Personnel Manager, The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, New York City. 


“It gives a record of our progress:” 

I have been a subscriber to the magazine since its very beginning and have all 
the back numbers with the exception of the first two. Several years ago I felt that th 
material contained in these back numbers was valuable enough to warrant having then 
bound, and as time has gone on I feel that they are becoming more and more yaluable. | 
have in these magazines as splendid a record of the guidance development as can be se 
cured. Each number of the magazine is worth the price of the subscription.—C. E. Partch 
Dean of the School of Education, Rutgers University. 


A recent author on guidance: 

The different phases of guidance are developing rapidly in various parts of the 
country and the magazine is the only adequate source of information regarding thes 
practices. The contributed articles represent up-to-date thinking in guidance and give one 4 
clear idea of the changes in points of view.—Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. 
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BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, AND SOUTH 


Practical help for local programs: 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine is one of the outstanding professional magazines, 
and has a distinct place in American education. It is valuable to the busy administrator 
that it keeps him informed of the development in this important phase of education. T« 
yorkers in the field of vocational guidance—whether in school, business and industry, so- 
ial work, agencies outside of school, etc., it offers many suggestions which can be used in 
development of local programs of educational and vocational guidanc: Leona C. Buch- 
wald, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Baltimore, Maryland. 


From our Federal Commissioner: 

The Vocational Guidance Magasine regularly renders valuable assistance 
promotion of vocational guidance. The guidance of youth along lines of study, 
neces, and work, corresponding to their individual needs, aptitudes, and interests 
primary responsibility of our schools. I hope that the program of this magazine 
extended to include all phases of guidance. Such a publication is very much needed 
the dissemination of useful information on this important educational activity —l/ 
John Cooper, Commissioner, Office of Education, Department of the Interior Wi 


ington, D. C. 
From the N. E. A. office: 

I am glad you are extending the circulation of your magazine. Permit me to sug 
gest that you stress also avocational guidance in harmony with the plans of the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Human Life. Your magazine fills a great business and 
social need. I congratulate you on your increasing circulation.—J/J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
the National Education Association of the United States, Washington, D. C 


And the Editor of the N. E. A. Journal: 

By all means do everything you can to develop The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
There has never been a time when such a magazine was more needed than now. The con 
ditions under which people get, hold, and grow in their jobs are changing so fast that it is 
dificult for individuals and even for the schools to keep up with them. The magazine is 


doing pioneer work. Let it go forward.—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


Its relation to vocational education: 

Vocational education should always be built upon the foundation of an adequate gen 
eral education, together with the necessary choice of an occupation. The general educa 
tion can be given to ali individuals up to their capacity and their ability to stay in school 
The selection of an occupation for which they are to be trained in the vocational school is 
much more difficult and perhaps more important. We regard it as a waste of time and 
effort and money to give vocational education to those who do not utilize the skills and 
technical information which they receive, and if they have not been properly guided in 
their choice of an occupation many of them will become dissatisfied and wander around 
seeking “acres of diamonds,” with the resulting loss to themselves and to society. I ear 
nestly hope that The Vocational Guidance Magazine will continue to represent the great 
movement of vocational guidance—J. C. Wright, Directer, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Our Secretary of the Interior: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is, in my opinion, rendering an important and 
necessary service to the vocational guidance movement by furnishing information regard 
ing the theories, practices, and experimental programs obtaining in this highly significant 
phase of educational work.—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


The function of the magazine, by an author on rural problems: 

As the only national magazine of its kind, it has nursed the concept of vocational 
guidance along almost from its infancy until this concept has become an accepted and 
vitalizing factor in education and character building for young people and in business and 
industry. It serves now, in a time of rich fruition, to report, interpret, integrate, unify, and 
promote the steadily increasing guidance activities of all of these agencies for social prog- 
a Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, 
"wginia, 





CoLLeceEs, Citres, VOCATIONAL EpuCATION 


From a college dean: 

The magazine should be read and advertised by every vocational worker from k 
dergarten through graduate and professional schools. The ultimate importance to society 
and the individual of a happy and effective vocational adjustment, taking into account 
dividual differences and changing social needs, is increasingly appreciated. The more rap 
spread of this gospel demands The Vocational Guidance Magastne—Francis F. Bradshaz 
Dean of Students, The University of North Carolina 
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From Kiwanis International: 

I think that The Vocational Guidance Magazine has a very useful place in Ameri 
education.—Robert L. Sumwalt (University of South Carolina), Chairman, Internationa 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


From the Director in New Orleans: 

__ As the official publication of the National Vocational Guidance Association, it has a 
definite value in the field of American education and is entitled to the loyal support of all 
groups concerned wth the problem of educational and social adjustment.—Emma Pritchard 
Cooley, Director of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans, Louisiana 


A comment to the point: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine certainly has a place in education if educa 
tion has any place in society —Frank O. Kreager, Extension Professor of Psycholow 
Louisiana State University. 


From the Los Angeles schools: 

By all means the magazine should be supported as being the best means for carrying 
on the cause of vocational guidance, and through this magazine we ought to stress more 
and more a definitely organized study of human occupations.—Herbert F. Clark, Assistant 
Director, Vocational Education Division. 


From Stanford University: 

I have been a subscriber to the magazine ever since its first publication. I have 
found it most helpful and refer to it frequently in my classes in “Educational and Voca 
tional Guidance” and “Counseling Problems.”—William M. Proctor, Professor of Edu 
cation. 


From Professor Terman: 

In my opinion The Vocational Guidance Magazine is fulfilling admirably the pur 
poses for which it was inaugurated. The problem of vocational guidance in connection with 
the schools is ever becoming more important and no one who wishes to keep abreast ot 
the movement can possibly afford to neglect this magazine. Its original contributions and 
its reviews of literature cover a wide range and are indispensable to superintendents, schoo! 
counselors, and all those engaged in either vocational or educational guidance.—Lewis M 
Terman, Executive Head, Department of Psychology, Stanford University 


A superintendent speaks of teacher responsibility: 

Guidance looms large on the educational horizon today. Young people need cou: 
seling and advice because of the complexity of present day life and also because many 
homes are not able to give the counsel and advice needed by the young people. A greater 
responsibility is placed on the school for guiding the young people than ever before. Teachers 
need all the help available for undertaking this responsibility. The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine furnishes some of that help. There certainly should be a place, and a large one 
for the magazine —J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 


From a student of vocational education: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is one of the truly necessary professional mag 
azines. It is the only periodical giving anywhere near adequate attention to the manifold 
problems of educational and vocational guidance. It is stimulating, informative, and prac- 
tically helpful—Edwin A. Lee, Director, Division of Vocational Education, University o/ 
California, Berkeley. 
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CALIFORNIA, NORTHWEST, WISCONSIN 


Useful for its timely news: 
There is no other source of timely material in 
y G. Palmer, In Charge, Research and Service 

tion, University of California, Berkeley 

A state officer in secondary education: 

The genuine satisfaction and aid which | get from reading 
comments which vocational counselors and deans of women mak 
magazine, lead me to state with confidence that it has a decidedly useful place i 
education. Every school administrator should gladly participate in a plan to make 
pletely self-supporting.—Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief, Division of City Secondar 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 
Helpful for work with pupils: 

I find the magazine invaluable in my guidance work with hig 
the state. Not only do I gain much valuable information for myself from 
useful as reference material for teachers who are interested in guidance 
sistant Professor of Education, Oregon State Agricultural College. C 


Nn 


~~ 


Seattle speaks: 

In my opinion The Vocational Guidance Magazine has been a mi 
pointing the way for the introduction of vocational guidance programs into th 
schools of the country.—S. E. Fleming, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


t effective iwency 
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From an experienced guidance worker now in business: 
Under the competent leadership of experienced editors, The Vocational | 
Magazine has justified itself as a leader in educational and business administration circles 
One of the most instructive lessons to be derived from our recent business crisis is the 
constantly increasing demand for better trained and better qualified business 
In the movement to enable our educational institutions to function better in 


the demand for trained workers, a magazine with a national circulation among educators, 
ind practical 


MuUav 


reanizations 


response to 


as well as employers, is a primary essential. In no other way can fresh ideas ; 
plans be disseminated.—Roy W’. Kelly, Assistant to the President, General Insurance Com 
pany of America, Seattle, Wash 


From Minnesota: 

The remarkable growth and vigor of the vocational guidance movement in this coun 
try owes much to The Vocational Guidance Magazine. All of us who are interested in 
guidance work both in school and industry are obligated as one of our professional duties 
to support this medium of communication. No guidance worker worthy of the name ca 
afford not to include this magazine in his professional working library.—Donald G. Paterson 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 


How to keep in touch: 

I find that interest in vocational guidance is increasing quite rapidly in lowa 
lated as we are from districts which are doing outstandng work in the movement, we 
your magazine an invaluable source of information —Mitchell Dreese, Director of P 
nel, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


From Wisconsin: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is indispensable not alone for every guidance 
worker but also for each teacher, supervisor, principal, or superintendent who is concerned 
with the problems of educational and vocational adjustment as well as provisions for pur 
poseful instruction. The editors are to be congratulated upon their success in soliciting and 
publishing challenging reports of current practices, experiments, and other research, whic 
are thus made easily accessible—A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Education, The University 
of Wisconsin. 


From Mr. Cooley of Milwaukee: 

The impetus which this magazine gives to the professional growt 
counselors is a fundamental factor to the furtherance of American education.—R. L. Cooley 
Director, Milwaukee Vocational School. 
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SECONDARY EpuCATION, WHITE Houser CONFERENCE 


Associate Director of the National Survey of Secondary Education: 

Because of the significance of guidance in the evolving secondary school and 
need of fostering investigation and discussion of the problems involved, educational wor! 
on the secondary level should have frequent contact with a periodical like the magaz 
—Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago. 


From the Chairman of the Section on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor: 

_ The magazine should be a very valuable help in carrying out the proposals on 
cational guidance of the White House Conierence on Child Health and Protection. 
S. Davis, Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago Public Schools. 


From a city director: 

I could not “carry on” without the stimulation I receive each month from the mag 
azine. It keeps me in constant touch not only with the work that is being done throughout 
the country, but the workers as well._—Helen Dernbach, Director, Vocational Guidan 
Bureau, South Bend, Indiana 


From Michigan: 

Every junior and senior high school teacher who is genuinely interested in helping 
boys and girls rather than merely in teaching a subject should be a regular reader 
The Vocational Guidance Magasine.—George E. Myers, Professor of Education, Unive 
sity of Michigan. 


The field of college guidance: 

I believe I have been taking the magazine from its beginning. I always find som 
thing of value and interest in it and very frequently something having immediate practical 
significance for problems in counseling, even in the field of college education. I sincerely 
hope that you will be able to continue it and to make it a record of progress in this impor 
tant field, as well as a leader in that progress.—C. S. Yoakum, Vice President and Director 


Department of Educational Investigation, University of Michigan. 


From Superintendent Cody: 

I believe The Vocational Guidance Magazine has stimulated counselors and teachers 
generally to a better guidance and adjustment of boys and girls in American schools 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


President of the Association of Urban Universities: 
All persons interested in the orientation of college students will gain much 


this magazine—Henry J. Doermann, President, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


Its place in the movement: 

The magazine is the mainstay of classroom teachers and school counselors, whos¢ 
faith and works have demonstrated the value of personnel service to youth. It has en 
couraged a rare fellowship among the members of the movement, who attend the conven- 
tions of the Association year after year. It has helped to develop the principles and 
practices of the movement everywhere. No other publication would have given place to the 
literature that has brought the cause to success among uninformed, reluctant, conservative, 
and even hostile educators. Today, along with health and character education and articula 
tion of schools and community, vocational guidance is holding the stage in national pro 
grams. The future requires the same conserving, unifying, developmental force in the 
field of educational literature, that the nationwide inauguration and progress of the move 
ment may be ensured.—May Rogers Lane, Research Specialist and Extension Instructor 
New York University and State Normal School, Oswego, New York. 


Guidance for college women: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is comprehensive in the fields of practice in 
cluded, and has a growing record of progress in the guidance movement.—Helen D. Bray 
don, Dean of the College for Women, The University of Rochester. 
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Boston, New York CIty 


An indispensable help—from a state director of guidance: 

There is no magazine published of so much value to counselors and others interested 
, public school personnel work. I do not see how guidance workers could do without this 
Magazine.—George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of Vocational and Educational Guidance, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 


From Smith College: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine holds a unique place in American education. It 
is the only magazine that treats all phases of guidance from the scientific as well as the 
practical point of view. It presents the programs and experiences of educators from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and widens the sphere of possibilities for a better un- 
derstanding of the individual student—Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel Director, Smith Col 


j 
tege. 


From a Boston merchant, pioneer sponsor of vocational guidance: 

The progress and satisfaction in the occupational life of the individual depend upon 
good methods of vocational guidance in schools and colleges, and The Vocational Guid- 
mce Magazine is making an important contribution to this cause —A. Lincoln Filene, Treas- 
urer and Chairman of the Board of Directors, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 


“An outstanding magazine:” 

For years | have been a reader of the magazine and have always found its contents 
illuminating, helpful, and inspiring. It is unquestionably one of our outstanding educational 
magazines. No progressive teacher should try to live without it—Jeremiah E. Burke, Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 


Dean of a teachers college: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine vitally interests teachers. Edited and published 
under the most scholarly auspices, the magazine offers in concise, readable form, the best 
in modern thought and progress in this most highly developed form of guidance.—William 


F. Linehan, Dean, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


“The heart of the movement:” 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is the very heart of the vocational guidance 
movement. Any one, therefore, who desires to feel the throbs of this movement must sub- 
scribe to it and keep it at his elbow for ready reference—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


For the boy scouts: 

In these days when so little is known of the fundamental principles of vocational 
guidance and so little is actually being done to give youth intelligent direction in the selec- 
tion of their vocation there is need for such a magazine. Its articles will be found not 
only inspirational and educational but can be used by individuals and committees desiring 
to do something in theircommunities in behalf of constructive vocational guidance —George 
J. Fisher, M. D., Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, New York City 


“Dr. Poling speaking:” 

Through the vocational program of the National Youth Radio Conference and through 
the follow-up of this work by the J. C. Penney Foundation, we receive all sorts of re 
quests from educators and personnel workers interested in setting up guidance programs 
I find on checking our records that The Vocational Guidance Magazine serves us as a con 
stant source of information in answering these requests. We are finding an ever increasing 
interest in the setting up of guidance programs, particularly on the part of school people 
I believe the magazine is indispensable as a means of acquainting vocational leaders with 
what is going on in their own field. I hope that the time will soon come when it can enlarge 
its scope, so that more of the splendid programs that are now being developed in the vo- 
cational guidance field may be brought to the attention of our educators.—Daniel A. Poling, 
National Youth Radio Conference, New York City. 
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Y. M. C. A., State Procrams, Boys’ Work 


From a Y. M. C. A. worker with boys: 

The magazine is valuable to any worker who has guidance responsibilities in a 
cial agency, because it furnishes him the opportunity to learn from month to month what 
is being done in vocational guidance in the public schools, the colleges, and in industry and 
business. These are the groups with which he must cooperate if he is to do his own jot 
well and help in the coordination of guidance procedures in his community.—C. C. Robinson 
The National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York City. 


From another state director: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is an outstanding need in any school guidancs 
program.—Harold L. Holbrook, Assistant Director, Child Helping and Accounting By 
reau; Specialist in Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Pittsburgh Director of Vocational Guidance: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine describes experiments in giving more individual 
direction to the education of pupils in all grades of our public, private, and higher schools 
It is a vade mecum tor all students and administrators of education —Edward Rynearson 


Its relation to testing: 

This country has gone on a perfect rampage on testng and classifying minds, and 
perhaps other qualifications and abilities. If these are to be made serviceable, there must 
be a cooperative organization performing some function of vocational guidance and further 
more educational guidance. Your organization probably ranks first in this country in the 
treatment of this matter. I hope your magazine may be continued and subsidized if nec 
essary at any cost. The work is very important—R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chairman of a White House Conference sub-committee: 

The place of vocational guidance as an integral part of American education is mai 
tained by the concrete presentations which the magazine furnishes for the Association and 
its many other readers. Without this definite conception formulated by the magazine, we 
would still be in the pioneer status of guidance, with only vague terminology and disco: 


nected programs.—M. Edith Campbell, Director of the Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati. 


Helpful in a fraternal organization: 

I preserve a permanent file of the issues of The Vocational Guidance Magazin 
There is no other magazine which I feel is as rich in helpful material not only for the 
professional worker but for the layman interested in the theory and practical methods oi 
vocational guidance.—Roy E. Dickerson, Director of Department of Activities, Order 
De Molay, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Nebraska superintendent of schools: 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is a publication well worthy the attention and 
careful study of those interested in the promotion of a broader and deeper educational pro 
gram. More vocational guidance will be needed after the working days and weeks ar« 
shortened.—J. H. Beveridge, Superintendent of Instruction, Omaha, Nebraska. 


In boys’ work: 
For a number of years we in the Denver Vocational Bureau have depended upon th: 


magazine to keep us in touch with the field. We find it practical, a source of valuable ma 
terial and contacts.—George W. Olinger, President, Highlander Boy Foundation, Denver 
¢ ‘olorado. 


From a British psychologist: 
I fully believe that The Vocational Guidance Magazine has filled, and should co 


tinue to fill, a useful place in education. I certainly hope that the effort of the Director 
and Editor will be crowned with the success which their admirable work has undoubted] 
deserved—Cyril Burt, Professor of Education, University of London. 


And from Rome: ; . 
This Institute has been for a long time very much interested in the problem of vo- 


cational guidance and psychotecnic and The Vocational Guidance Magazine is a magazine 
ot valuable information for us.—Cesare Giannini, Director of Difesa Sociale, Istitut 
Jtaliano D’lgiene Previdenza Ed Assistenza Sociale. 
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THE NEXT STEPS 


From a college president: 
I regret that I am unable to get a complete file of The Vocattonal Gui 


library Chet 


[ missed the first few volumes, and I now need them in my 

is magazine that I can not find elsewhere. It not only should be in every 

school library, but upon every principal’s desk. No school executive who 1 

the responsibility of directing young lives should be without it—H. E. Watters 
f Union University, Jackson, Tennessee 


From Canada: 
The magazine seems to me to be of 
the Association for this alone 
eration of University Women, To 
Arother from Canada: 
For some time, I have taken considerabk ! 
Of the forty-odd publications | endeavour to ski ich month 
ew I read from cover to cover. The articles are always well worth 
rial very difficult to procure from other sources. | hope you will be 
to case material in future issues—W. G. Bennett, A.M., D. Paed 
r of Commercial Subjects, Ontario College of Education, Toront 


From Dean Holmes: 
The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University rejoices in the growt! 
Vocational Guidance Magazine in usefulness and inherent value. Without the devoted 
rs of Professor John M. Brewer, Mr. Frederick J. Allen, and Dr. Fred C. Smith, and 
substantial financial support provided from the funds of the School, the magazin | 
t have attained its present position. The School now turns with confidenc« } 
he field, through their National Association, to confirm the faith of the Schoo 
iluable instrument of progress in guidance—Henry W. Holmes, Dean, Graduat: 
fucation, Harvard University 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


\Will you join the National Vocational Guidance Association? 
($2.50 per year, including the magazine. ) 

Will you join a local branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association? 
(There are thirty-three branches; see the magazine for full information.) 

Will you subscribe directly? $2.50 per year of eight issues. 

\Vill you ask your nearest library to subscribe to the magazine? 

Will you speak of the magazine to those who should take it? 

Will you send to us for a sample copy? 

Will you send us a postcard asking for any number of these pamphlets, and en 
close them in your mail or hand them to fellow-workers in education ot 
personnel, as an aid to extending the work of the magazine? 


Address the 
BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Printed in the U. S. A 
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Editorial Department 


Vocational Guidance and the Radio 


Vocational guidance and the adjust- 
ment of youth to our modern social or- 
der are among the main purposes of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation. This agency 
is contributing a substantial subsidy to 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation for the support of our field secre- 
tary, conducting a voluminous corre- 
spondence throughout the world on the 
problems of youth, but probably the 
most effective service is rendered 
through the weekly National Youth 
Radio Conference under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Daniel Poling, the well- 
known friend of youth. 

This conference is presented over the 
National Broadcasting Company net- 
work of thirty stations, at 3 o'clock 
Eastern Standard time every Sunday 
afternoon. Each Sunday, in addition to 
the regular vocational talk and question 
period, Dr. Poling introduces a guest of 
honor to the radio audience. We have 
arranged to have him present these per- 
sons also through The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. Each month, therefore, 
we shall print the sketches prepared by 
Dr. Poling for his guests of the month. 
In this issue we are presenting the ma- 
terial given during the period October 
19, 1930, to January 1, 1931. 


Robert W. Bruére, Research Secre- 
tary, J. C. Penney Foundation. 


Today it is my delight to present my 
friend and associate Robert W. Bruére. 
Mr. Bruére has been an instructor in 
German and French in Southside Acad- 
emy, Chicago, and of English in the 


University of Chicago. He has ren- 
dered a vital social service as Director 
of the Bureau in Industrial Research 
and has been an arbiter in industrial dis- 
putes. He has written books of signifi- 
cance. He is now Associate Editor of 
the Survey and has been for two years 
Secretary on Industrial Relations of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation. He is a mem- 
ber of our Radio Committee as special 
Vocational Counselor. Our plans could 
not have grown as they have in these 
two years without him. He is a trained 
mind, a true friend, a great soul. He 
sails presently on a special mission to 
the Orient. We have given him a year’s 
leave of absence. Please hurry back, 
Bobby Bruére. We greet you today. 
God bless you wherever you are. 


James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
one of the most distinguished friends 
and guides of youth in the wide world, 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America. I should 
say formally, of course, “Dr. James E. 
West,” for he carries many degrees. He 
has served his country as Assistant At- 
torney for the Department of the In- 
terior and as a member of the Board of 
Pension Appeals under President Roose- 
velt. He has been admitted to practice 
law before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He organized the Citi- 
zens Committee and secured the Juve- 
nile Court for Washington, D. C., and 
he founded and served as Secretary of 
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The National Child Rescue League. He 
was Secretary of President Roosevelt’s 
White House Conference on the Care 
of Dependent Children. He conducted 
the national campaign in their behalf. 

The City of Buffalo awarded our 
friend its silver medal in 1906 and with 
the award went an eloquent citation. 

Just now Mr. West is very busily en- 
gaged as Chairman of Section 3 of 
President Hoover’s White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
He and his associates of this section 
deal particularly with educational train- 
ing. They are examining those agencies 
which have as their object the education 
and guidance of children up to eighteen 
years of age. 

We greet you, James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive and_ great-hearted 
friend of youth. It is a delight to thus 
present you to young people and friends 
of young people everywhere. Success 
to your endowment campaign. 


George W. Olinger, President, High- 
lander Boys Foundation. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Mr. 
George W. Olinger of Denver, Colorado, 
founder and President of the Highlander 
Boys Foundation. Mr. Olinger is not 
only one of the most successful business 
men of the west, he is a widely respected 
Christian layman, a resourceful friend 
of every worthy enterprise in his own 
city, and a genius in organizing ideas for 
youth betterment. 

The Highlander Boys Foundation be- 
gan with a baseball team. It now has 
a beautiful temple for youth, a compre- 
hensive program with some features that 
are quite unique. In addition to an en- 
rollment of more than fifteen hundred 
in Denver, there are 11,000 Lone High- 
landers scattered throughout the State 
and country. 
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My own knowledge of -his significant 
enterprise came first from associations 
that were made as the result of coopera- 
tion received from the leaders of the 
Highlanders with our own program. As 
my knowledge has increased, my enthu- 
siasm has grown. Mr. Olinger, as an 
internationally known Rotarian, has had 
a particular ministry for youth with this 
great service organization. 

In Denver, recently, he was the spon- 
sor and host at a delightful luncheon 
where I met nearly a hundred of the fin- 
est gentlemen of his city. 

Mr. Olinger, it is a pleasure and honor 
to present you to this vast radio audi- 
ence. May this child of your brain, 


purse, and heart grow into yet larger 
dimensions of fruitful service and may 
your tribe, sir, everywhere increase! 


Emma Pritchard Cooley, President, 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 


Our Guest of Honor today is the 
President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Miss Emma Prit- 
chard Cooley. Miss Cooley is Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance for the 
New Orleans, Louisiana, parish schoo! 
board. She is responsible for the origin 
of the service in her great city. I be- 
lieve that she derived her interest in 
this work and was inspired to start it 
through experiences in reconstruction 
activities in Eastern Europe during and 
after the War. New Orleans is known 
to us all for the preparation of occupa- 
tional pamphlets. At least thirty have 
come to us from this city. They deal 
with the accountant, the automobile 
mechanic, the colored garage worker 
the colored beauty worker, the book- 
binder, the office boy, the dental mech- 
anic, the newspaper reporter, the li- 
brarian, the radio worker, the insurance 
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salesman, the colored public school 
teacher, the telephone operator, the 
watch repairer, and others. 

Miss Cooley is keenly conscious of 
the responsibility of public schools for 
the introduction of vocational guidance 
service. No other person has done more 
to bring about recognition of this work 
among school superintendents of the 
South. She has been an inspiring friend 
of this broadcast. We welcome her to- 
day. Miss Cooley, it is a great de- 
light to thus present you to young peo- 
ple and friends of young people every- 
where. 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Founder and 
President of Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Dr. O. 
Latham Hatcher, founder and President 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance. I told you something of Dr. 
Hatcher a few Sundays ago, after I had 
had the privilege of meeting the mem- 
bers of the New York Branch of the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
at a luncheon. I said at that luncheon, 
in speaking of Dr. Hatcher, “Two things 
sum up the richness of her contribution 
to vocational guidance; Dr. Hatcher has 
the gift of seeing the world through the 
eyes of youth, and her book, Occupa- 
tions for Women, besides being eminent 
in its technical field, is from the stand- 
point of general education worthy of all 
praise.” 

After receiving her education at Vas- 
sar and the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Hatcher became a teacher and writer 
and was especially interested in the 
field of Elizabethan dramatists. She 
was connected with Bryn Mawr College 
for a number of years as the Head of 
The Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature, and Associate Professor of Eng- 


lish. During this time she was active 
in efforts to improve secondary educa- 
tion in the private schools of the South. 
Her leadership in various movements in 
this connection was a potent factor in 
her decision to give up her academic 
career. In 1915 she returned to her 
native Virginia to become the founder 
and President of the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance. 

Dr. Hatcher came to guidance from a 
human and cultural background of un- 
usual richness—a family circle of rare 
and stimulating quality, intimate con- 
tacts with all sorts of people, long and 
exacting training and research experi- 
ence. Her fine intelligence and imag- 
ination have applied these gifts and 
techniques to the guidance of young 
people, and together they have produced 
a fruit of richness and flavor as well as 
technical excellence. Her great pleasure 
in the infinite variety of the human pat- 
tern has always been a source of ad- 
miration to all her associates. It was 
the excellence of each particular young 
person that interested her—no matter 
whether that particular excellence hap- 
pened to be in her own field or not. In 
fact, she seemed most intrigued when it 
wasn’t! Dr. Hatcher, it is a pleasure 
and honor to present you to this vast 
radio audience. You have been an in- 
spiring friend of this broadcast as well 
as of the whole vocational guidance 
movement. 


Dr. John Marks Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University. 


Whenever an educator or layman in 
this country wants to know the latest 


development in the philosophy and 
practice of vocational guidance, his 
thoughts turn to our Guest of Honor, 
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John Brewer, Director of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau at Harvard. I say 
John Brewer rather than Doctor or Pro- 
fessor, for I find that to his colleagues 
and his friends, he is John or Jack. This 
is significant. Genial and kindly in his 
relations with people, tolerant and re- 
ceptive to the ideas of others, he is sin- 
cere, determined, even belligerent for 
truth and sound doctrine—a valiant 
warrior for a functioning education, ed- 
ucation stripped of its traditional im- 
pediments, but equipped to guide young 
people toward a happy adjustment to 
life’s demands. 

California claims him as one of her 
distinguished native sons and it was in 
that State that he received his early 
educational and occupational training. 
As a boy he gained first-hand experience 
in grocery, department, and hardware 
stores during vacations and in spare 
time, which paved the way for his in- 
terest in vocational guidance. After a 
career as an educator in California he 
came East for his Doctor’s degree at 
Harvard. He has been associate pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education since its establishment in 
1920. John Brewer’s early experience 
furnished a rich background for further 
research and study and for the contri- 
butions which he made to the revision 
of Gowin & Wheatley’s Occupations 
and to Brewer and Hurlbut’s Elements 
of Business Training. 

Two of John Brewer’s contributions 
to the guidance movement are his intro- 
duction of the “case method” of study 
in vocational guidance, and the first 
comprehensive account of vocational 
guidance which took cognizance of both 
the educational phases and the sociolo- 
gical and economic implications. 

Young people and friends of young 
people everywhere, it is with particular 
satisfaction that I introduce as our 
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Guest of Honor one who might perhaps 
be called dean of the vocational guid. 
ance movement, John Marks Brewer 
His contribution in this field is ver, 
great and has brought inspiration and 
wisdom to thousands of students wh 
have gone to the four corners of the 
globe to put his teachings into practice 


Miss Anne S. Davis, Director, Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Miss 
Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational 
Guidance in the Chicago Public Schools. 
Miss Davis has been engaged in voca- 
tional guidance in Chicago since 1910. 
She began by interviewing the children 
in one of the largest elementary schools 
who were planning to go to work at the 
end of school. Her activities were made 
possible by a number of women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Following this the Board of Educa- 
tion took steps towards recognizing the 
program, and in 1916 became responsi- 
ble for it. Many functions have been 
added. 

Just recently Miss Davis was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor for the White 
House Conference. Her own organiza- 
tion in America’s second city is per- 
haps the largest of its kind in the United 
States, with a corresponding budget. 
The Chicago series of occupational leaf- 
lets was one of the first in the field and 
remains decidedly one of the best. 

Miss Davis has been Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and was instrumental in the prep- 
aration of the first vocational guidance 
exhibit. It has since traveled to all 
parts of the country, stimulating a great 
deal of interest. She has been President 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
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Association and is at present a Director. 
As a public speaker in the vocational 
field she is brilliant and distinguished. 

It is with very great pleasure that I 
introduce you, Miss Davis, to this vast 
audience of young people and their 
friends. 


Dr. William Martin Proctor, Pro/es- 
sor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Doctor 
William Martin Proctor, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. Although born in Denver and at- 
tending elementary schools in that state, 
he later went to Snohomish, Washing- 
ton. He was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Washington for two years, grad- 
uating, however, from Whitman College. 
He took his graduate work in Social 
Science under Dr. Graham Taylor at 


Chicago and later engaged in social serv- 
ice work in the State of Washington. 
His social service work intensified his 
interest in educational problems and 
after several years he became a teacher 
in the State Normal School at Cheney, 


Washington. From there he went to 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, as Professor of Education. He 
later received both his degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
at Stanford University, where he re-, 
mained as instructor and in which in- 


stitution he is now full professor in the 
Department of Education. 

Dr. Proctor is the author of the note 
worthy book, Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance (Houghton Mifflin 
Company). Vocations (Houghton Mif- 
flin), is a textbook for use in life-career 
and vocational information classes in 
junior and senior high schools and boys 
work groups in the Y. M.C. A. In Feb- 
uary, 1931, will appear a Work-Book on 
vocational information. 

During the World War 
Proctor was in charge of the Develop- 
ment Battalion School at Camp Fre- 
mont, California, and after the War was 
Coordinator of the Veteran’s Bureau at 
Stanford University. For nearly four 
years in this work he had the oversight 
and counseling of two hundred ex-serv- 
ice men. 

At the present time Dr. Proctor is a 
member of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee in charge of student guid- 
ance and personnel work at Stanford, 
and Consultant in Curriculum and Guid- 
ance work for the City of Sacramento, 
California. He beiieves that the true 
function of guidance is to assist youth 
to find its own best means of making 
the necessary adjustments to life. Self- 
discovery and self-realization should be 
the goals, and not dictation or deter- 
mination. 

Dr. Proctor, it is with pleasure that 
I present you to this vast audience of 
young people and their friends. 


Professor 





The DETROIT CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association will be held in Detroit, Michigan, February 19-21, 1931. The 
Major Topic for consideration is: The Community at Work for the Voca- 

tional Guidance of Youth and Adults. 


Headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 


There is some confusion about reservations at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
We have been assured that there is plenty of space to accommodate all dele- 
gates to the National Vocational Guidance Association Convention during the 
period February 19-21. The Hotel has taken the responsibility of securing ac- 
commodations for its guests who care to remain for the N. E. A. convention 
and who cannot be accommodated at this particular hotel. 


Eight other personnel organizations are meeting at the same time. 


Long-distance travelers from the East and Southeast should make the most 


of their trip to Detroit. Arrangements have been made for a STOP-OVER at 
Niagara Falls and a STAY-A-WEEK visit in Detroit to comprise certain N. E. A. 
Meetings and Conducted Trips to Ford’s Early American Village and Museum, 
Detroit Schools, a Detroit Industry, the University of Michigan, and the N. E. A. 
Exhibit. See January Magazine for details. 


Special Railroad Rates 


Round-trip tickets on the identification certificate plan will be sold to 
Detroit, Michigan, at one and one-half fare for members of the National Educa- 
tion Association and dependent members of their families. 


Tickets will be on sale February 15 to 23 in the territory of the Central, 
Trunk Line, Southeastern, New England, and Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tions. When validated at regular ticket offices in Detroit, tickets will be good 
for return to reach original starting point not later than mid-night of March 4. 
Dates of sale in the western portion of the United States begin earlier and return 
limits are later on account of increased distance. Details may be had from your 
local ticket agent. In addition, the carriers have authorized one and three-fifths 
fare for the round trip on identification certificates with return limit of thirty days 
from date of sale. Identification certificates will be ready for distribution Jan- 
uary 10. Write J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. If in arrears, inclose check for 
membership dues, $2.00. If identification certificate is not obtained in advance, no 
adjustment of fare can be made after arrival in Detroit. 
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Schedule of Selling Dates Authorized by Passenger 


Associations in Western States 


Territory 


Texas 
Wyoming 


Oklahoma 
Colorado (except Julesburg) 
New Mexico 
Montana Utah 
Southern Idaho 


Arizona Oregon (except 


via California) 


British Columbia 

Nevada 

Northern Idaho 

California 

Oregon (via California) 
Note: 


Washington 


Dates of Sale Final Limi 


February 14-22 March 5 


February 13-21 March 6 


February 13-21 March 10 


March 10 


) February 12-20 
March 10 


) February 11-19 


Dates of sale in all states not listed above, 
February 15-23: 


return limit, March 4 


Summary of Topics and Speakers at the Convention 


For a complete detailed program see the 
January issue of this magazine. 


THURSDAY 


Address of Welcome 
Superintendent Frank Cody, Board 
of Education, Detroit, Mich.; First 
Vice-President, Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A. 

What a Vocational Guidance Program 
Can Do for an Individual 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Editor, Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lessons From a Survey of Present-Day 
Reasons for Leaving School 
Dr. Emily G. Palmer, Director, Re- 
search and Service Center, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Methods of Conducting and Recording 
Vocational Interviews 
Dr. Paul S. Achilles, Secretary, The 
Psychological Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


How to Increase Vocational Counseling 
Services in Schools 
Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
When is Guidance News? N. V. G. A. 
Committee on Publicity 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal, 
East Side Continuation School, New 
York, N. Y. 
City and National Programs for Char- 
acter Education 
Superintendent W. A. Sutton, Board 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga., President, 
National Education Association 
Personality Development in Schools and 
Colleges 
Dr. David A. Robertson, President, 
Goucher College, Baltimore 
Problems and Results in Health Educa- 
tion 
Speaker to be announced. 
Cooperation of Visiting Teacher and Vo- 
cational Counselor 
Mrs. Dorothy Koch Tepe, Visting 
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Teacher, Bloom Junior High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Scholarship Resources and Cases in New 
Orleans 
Speaker to be announced 

Emotional Adjustments of Children of 
Normal or Superior Intelligence but 
with Special Educational Disabilities 
Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guidance 
Classes 
Gertrude Hassler, Assistant Super- 
visor, Special Education Division, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Guidance and Placement for Braille and 
Sight Saving Classes 
George F. Meyer, Sight Saving and 
Braille Division, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Guidance and Placement for Crippled 
Children 
Mrs. Edith Reeves Solenberger, 
Chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, International Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Upper Darby, Pa., and 
Mrs. Grace F. Wolfenden, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Classes for Crippled 
Children, Detroit, Mich. 

Vocational Guidance—A Means of Ar- 
ticulation between Schools and Com- 
munity 
Superintendent 


for Special 


and Placement 


Carroll R. Reed, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Chairman, N. E. A. Sub- 
Committee for Yearbook on “Rela- 
tion of Education to Needs of the 
Community As a Whole.” 

The Interest of Social Agencies in Vo- 
cational Guidance 
C. C. Robinson, National Council of 
Y. M. C. A.’s, New York, N. Y.; 
Vice-President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association 

The Interest of Service Clubs in Voca- 
tional Guidance 
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Harriet E. Towne, Chairman of Policy 
Committee, National Association 
of Altrusa Clubs; Director, Bureay 
of Child Welfare, Board of Educa 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FRIDAY 


The Selection, Training, and Promotior 
of Employees 
Ordway Tead, Editor of Busines 
Books, Harper & Bros., New York 

Standard Working Conditions as an Aid 
to the Worker 

Personnel Work in a Large Confection 
ery Business 
Mrs. Shirley Williams, Personnel Di 
rector, The Sanders Company, De 
troit, Mich. 

Vocational Guidance in 
Union 
E. A. Nicol, Personnel Manager, Met- 
ropolitan Division, New York, N. Y. 

Variations in Employment and What 
Happens to the Person Who Is Laid 
Off 
Ewan Clague, Director of Unemploy- 
ment Study, Institute of Human Re- 
lations, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Plan for Stable Employment Now ir 
Effect 

Plan for a Federal-State-Local Employ 
ment Service 
Fritz Kaufman, Chief, Bureau of Em- 
ployment, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Work of a Central Office Employment 
Counselor 
Dorothy Hay, Vocational Guidance 
Department, Orleans Parish School 
Board, New Orleans, La. 

The Technical High School Placement 
and Follow-Up Problem 
Peter Cummins, Supervisor of Place- 
ment, Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Board of Education, De- 
troit, Mich. 


the Western 
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The Girls’ Vocational High School 
Placement and Follow-Up Problem 
Margaret Thomson, Girls’ Vocational 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Continuation School Placement 
Problem 
William F. Patterson, Director of 
Guidance and Placement, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Senior High School Placement and 
Follow-Up Problem 
Elizabeth Wight, Employment Super- 
visor, Junior Employment Service, 
The Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Placement and Follow-Up of Public 
School Graduates 
Irene Colwell, Secretary, Community 
Employment Service, Atlanta 

Survey of Objectives and Uses of Occu- 
pational Material in City School Sys- 
tems 
Ruth M. Bartlett, Vocational Guid- 
ance Department, Chicago, Ill. 

Survey of Uses of Occupational Ma- 
terial in Small Towns 
Josephine Hintgen, Vocational Coun- 
selor, La Crosse, Wis. 

Preparation and Uses of Occupational 
Studies by Agencies other than Pub- 
lic Schools 
Joseph V. Hanna, New York Univer- 
sitv 

Discussion: Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Co- 
lumbia University and Cleo Murt- 
land, University of Michigan 

Information and Interest Tests as 
Teaching Devices 
Francis J. Stewart, Benj. Franklin H. 
S., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tests and Cases of Occupational Guid- 
ance in a Psychological Clinic 
Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director, Psy- 
chological Clinic, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Every-Pupil Scholarship Tests and Com- 
petitions 
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H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kans. 


SATURDAY 


Determination of College Fitness as an 
Element in Vocational Guidance 
Dr. J. B. Johnston, Dean, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Survey of Graduates of Wisconsin High 
Schools as an Aid in College Guid- 
ance 
F. O. Holt, Director, Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Records, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

A Five-Year Study of the Occupational 
Distribution of the Class of 1922 of 
Goucher College 
Mary T. McCurley, Vocational Sec- 
retary, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Discussion of the Dean as a Vocational 
Adviser 
Dr. Iva L. Peters, Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

State Program of Guidance 
Dr. John Callahan, President, Na- 
tional Council of State Superinten- 
dents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion 

State Guidance Service From a National 
Point of View 
Dr. William John Cooper, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 
BD. Cc. 

Integrating a State Program of Guid- 
ance 

Teacher Training—Dr. Frank M. Lea- 
vitt, Chairman, College Teachers of 
Vocational Guidance Section, N. V. 
G. A. 

Legislation—F. C. Rosecrance, Chair- 
man, Committee on Legislation, N. 
V. G. A. 

Rural Guidance—Dr. O. Latham Hatch- 
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er, Chairman, Committee on Rural 
Vocational Guidance, N. V. G. A. 

Need of Vocational Guidance in Adult 
Education 
Kenneth G. Smith, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Education, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Vocational Guidance in Evening Schools 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors, New 
York, N. Y. 

Guidance and Placement for the Home- 
Study Adult 
James McKinney, 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Ralph L. Newing, International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pa. 

The City Library’s Part in Vocational 
Guidance for Adults 
Laura Eastman, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 
Marguerite L. Gates, Lending De- 
partment, Public Library, Newark, 
N. J. 

What background of experience should 
the counselor have? 

George E, Hutcherson, Supervisor of 
Vocational Guidance, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

What general education and specific 
training should the counselor have? 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

What should be the duties of the coun- 
selor? 

Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

What personality qualifications should 
be expected? 

Dr. Walter B. Jones, Professor of Ed- 


The American 
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ucation, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Philosophy of Vocational Guidance 
in Community Life 
Mary Stewart, Assistant Director , 
Education, U. S. Office of Indian Af. 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 

A Superintendent’s Problems in Organ- 
izing a Vocational Guidance Program 
Associate Superintendent Harold G 
Campbell, Board of Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Relation of Educational and Occu. 
pational Research to a Guidance Pro- 
gram 
Dr. Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Di- 
rector of Research and Adjustment 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Personal Conferences 
at the Convention 


Many people who are far removed 
from centers where departments of vo- 
cational guidance are established have 
expressed regret that there has been n 
opportunity at our annual meeting for 
personal conferences with leaders in the 
field of vocational guidance regarding 
the organization of guidance programs 

It has been suggested that a special 
effort be made to bring about such con- 
ferences at the Detroit convention. Miss 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, president of 
the Association, hereby asks that the 
more experienced persons of the move- 
ment hold themselves in readiness t 
give some time to such conferences 
Among topics already suggested for 
these private conferences are the follow: 
ing: Training Opportunities for Coun- 
selors, Organization for Guidance, 
Classes in Occupations, State-Wide 
Guidance Programs, Rural Guidance. 
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Field Department 


Security in Industry 


A Report of the December Meeting of 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

That we Aave an American dole be- 
came more clear every hour to the 373 
delegates from 197 organizations par- 
ticipating in the two-day conference of 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, held December sixth and 
seventh at Philadelphia. The descrip- 
tion of American bread lines, soup 
kitchens, and even organized family re- 
lief work bore a marked contrast to 
the European unemployment insurance 
funds to which both worker and em- 
ployer have contributed during times of 
employment. But even an assurance of 
some income when out of work was con- 
sidered a poor second choice if one could 
not have a job. Security of opportunity 
was a goal which united persons of such 
differing points of view as are repre- 
sented by John Edgerton, President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Paul Blanshard of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, Whiting Wil- 
liams, and H. B. Butler, Assistant Di- 
rector of the International Labor Office. 
Psychic ruin is as serious as physical 
ruin. A worker must feel of importance 
to someone. Irregular work makes an 
irregular worker. An irregular worker 
makes an irregular citizen. Fear of un- 
employment prevents a workman from 
standing for his rights as an individual 
and leads him to restriction of output 
and other short-sighted measures. 
“Workers are never,” said Gerard Swope 
of the General Electric Company, “after 
such an unemployment experience, as 
good men as they were before.” 


Efforts to provide security of oppor- 
tunity are still in an experimental stage. 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York, while 
pointing out that little information is 
available, described various methods of 
stabilization of employment, and Jacob 
Billikopf, Impartial Chairman in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York, 
estimated that at best such measures 
have affected scarcely one per cent of 
the workers. Miss Perkins made a plea 
for economists who not only study what 
is, but are willing to suggest what ought 
to be. She was followed by an econ- 
omist who might be said to answer the 
description. Paul Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, though charging in- 
dustry with the responsibility for sta- 
bilization, described the difficulties in 
regularizing employment in the manu- 
facture of consumer’s goods which are 
influenced by changes of style and sea- 
son. He mentioned also the complica- 
tions in developing sidelines. Particu- 
larly difficult is it to provide continuous 
employment as long as the business cy- 
cle brings price changes which retard 
and accelerate the activities of the man- 
ufacturer if he does not want to produce 
at costs greater than the price he can 
get for his goods. 

Yet planning was one of the key- 
notes of the conference. Not only in- 
dividual firms but industries must bud- 
get their operations. Ethelbert Stewart, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
cited one industry after another in con- 
vincing statistical fashion to show that 
it would be impossible for every firm 
in an industry to operate at full produc- 
tive capacity and sell its goods. In some 
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instances, a small proportion of an in- 
dustry can produce all that is needed. 
Self-regulation must be permitted in 
growing and over-expanded industries. 
The ruthless economic process of squeez- 
ing out the establishment less advan- 
tageously situated is too cruel. If nec- 
essary, the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
must be repealed in order to permit 
trade cooperation. 

That business should do its own plan- 
ning was suggested by Frances Perkins, 
Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and others. 
But, as Mr. Henry Kendall, New Eng- 
land and Southern textile manufacturer, 
said, if business will not do this by co- 
operation it must by coercion. Govern- 
ment interference or regulation has 


precedent in this country. Even special 
sessions of Congress are called to ar- 
range tariff schedules, suggested Thomas 
Kennedy of the United Mine Workers 


of America. Various forms of regula- 
tion such as railroad and electric light 
and power rates are called socialistic in 
process and later are recognized as a 
human necessity. Thus the country 
may come to some scheme whereby a 
trade or industry will provide greater 
regularity of employment. This will 
necessitate planning between industries, 
and for such an effort Father McGowan 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference went so far as to suggest a Na- 
tional Industrial Parliament as part of 
his program for security. But even a 
national program will prove inadequate 
if “international-mindedness”’ is not de- 
veloped. If the output of copper is reg- 
ulated, why not the hours and wages 
of labor in different countries? Prices, 
too, will continue unstable as long as we 
have no better scheme than the present 
for adjusting the price levels between 
nations. 

Akin to this discussion of planning 
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and regulation was frequent reference 
to surpluses in business. Reserves for 
dividends, for depreciation, and obso. 
lescence in machinery—why not fo 
wages? Why not help the men and 
women who made these surpluses possi- 
ble, said Mr. Philip Gadsden, Presiden 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. Whether he meant unemploy- 
ment insurance was not explicit but, in 
view of the obstacles to security of op- 
portunity, unemployment insurance was 
recommended by foremost representa. 
tives of labor, capital, the social sci- 
ences, and the field of social work— 
Sidney Hillman, Gerard Swope, Pau! 
Douglas, John B. Andrews, Jacob Billi- 
kopf. Three types of schemes were 
described—joint contributions and _ad- 
ministration by employers and union, a 
government system with contributions 
from worker, employer, and state, and 
the kind made possible in one large firm 
because of its size. Despite the need 
for insurance, the experiments in this 
field in the United States cover less than 
one half of one per cent of the workers 
in the country. 

Other forms of insurance were sug- 
gested as a step towards security in in- 
dustry—health insurance, old age pen- 
sions, and better kinds of insurance 
against accident and industrial disease 
Abraham Epstein brought an encourag- 
ing report on the old-age pension move- 
ment. Twelve states have passed laws 
since 1923 and success is anticipated in 
a number of states during the 1931 leg- 
islative sessions. 

The atmosphere of the conference was 
marked by a disinterested spirit for fur- 
thering human welfare. Not only the 
things that were said but the types o! 
people who said them made it appear 
as if the country must be ready at least 
to pass the pending unemployment !es- 
islation in Washington. And _ never 
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again, it seemed, could the leaders in 
business, finance, and professional fields 
accept the return to prosperity and for- 
get the depths of misery and disorgan- 
ization which are bound to come unless 
there is continuous effort towards pre- 
vention.—Edith Duff Gwinn, 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, 
Delegates. 





Ohio State Educational Conference 

Speakers of both national and inter- 
national note will address the Eleventh 
Annual Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence which will be held at Columbus, 
April 9, 10, 11, 1931. Charles Davila, 
Ambassador from Chile, Michael West, 
Principal of Teachers College, Dacca, 
India, and Newton D. Baker are among 
the more than one hundred speakers 
scheduled to participate in the program 
this year. An attendance of 6,000 is 
anticipated. 

A section for guidance counselors will 
be added, making a total of thirty-six 
sectional divisions. These group meet- 
ings are provided to care for the varied 
interests of those in attendance. One 
or more meetings have been arranged 
for the following sections: 

adult education 

attendance supervisors 

school nurses and visiting teachers 

biological science 

city superintendents 

clinical psychology 

commercial education 

county superintendents 

educational and intelligence tests 

elementary principals 

elementary teachers 

English 

geography 

guidance counselors 

higher education 

high school principals 

history 


home economics 

industrial and vocational education 

journalism 

junior high school principals 

kindergarten and primary teachers 

Latin 

mathematics 

modern language 

music 

non-biological science 

parent-teacher association 

physical education 

religious education 

school business officials 

school librarians 

special education 

teacher training 

village and consolidated school super- 

intendents 

visual education 

All meetings will focus upon the con- 
ference keynote, “Individuality through 
Guidance.” 





Vocational Guidance in Chile 
(Extracts from a letter from Dr. Irma Salas, 
a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and now of the Department of 
Education of Chile) 

Shortly after I arrived, I planned the 
preparation of a booklet of information 
describing the opportunities for occu- 
pational training offered by the voca- 
tional schools of the country, to be put 
in the hands of the pupils finishing the 
first cycle of the high school. I have 
already collected all the data and the 
pamphlet will be published soon. 

My next step towards the solution of 
the guidance problem of the high school 
consisted in the offering of a course in 
vocational guidance for the secondary 
school teachers of Santiago. This course 
is given under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Education of Chile, and it has 
aroused so much interest that there 
were nearly a hundred teachers, of the 
high schools for girls only, seeking en- 
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rollment. The number was restricted, 
however, to a group of twenty teachers 
of the girls’ high school of the city with 
the intention of assigning them as coun- 
selors (two per school). 

There is in Chile a greater bent 
toward European methods of vocational 
guidance than to American ones. Peo- 
ple believe in measuring aptitudes rather 
than in imparting information. I hope, 
however, that the Utopic principle of 
measuring aptitudes will be soon over- 
come by the more reasonable and prac- 
tical idea of imparting information. 





The Cooperative Program of 
Antioch College 

Last spring 528 Antioch cooperative 
students recorded student opinion of the 
part-time working program. Only ten 
per cent, mostly freshmen and sopho- 
mores, said that working periods hinder 
college study. 

Upper-class students see more value 
in their jobs than do freshmen. A ma- 
jority of seniors saw opportunity for 
promotion. Nine-tenths of the seniors, 
but barely half the freshmen, reported 
learning much from fellow workmen. 
Ability to learn from practical life 
seems to grow with experience in it. 

Guidance toward a career is important 
at Antioch. More than two-thirds of 
the seniors had changed their plans for 
a calling since entering as freshmen. 
Four-fifths of the seniors thought their 
jobs led to a career, and only five per 
cent of all students that their coopera- 
tive jobs should not be retained by the 
college. 

The earnings of first-year men aver- 
aged $20.47 a week; of senior men, 
$30.31. Women students earn less.— 
Antioch Notes, Nov. 15, 1930. 





Hunterdon County, New Jersey, is 
about to revive the Vocational Guid- 


ance Commission appointed some years 
ago by R. L. Thornton, county secre. 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., with the as. 
sistance of Dr. Clarence E. Partch of 
Rutgers University. The present county 
secretary is Mr. Leon Hughes, Flem.- 
ington, New Jersey. 





Dr. D. H. Eikenberry, director of 
guidance, State of Ohio, is working on 
Bulletin No. 2 in the series he has pro- 
jected. This bulletin will describe a 
guidance program which any school can 
adopt. 





Windsor County, Vermont, has an in- 
teresting program under the direction of 
Mr. A. C. Hurd, executive secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., White River Junction, Ver- 
mont. 





Mr. Luke B. Headrick, who was at 
Summit, New Jersey, last year, writes 
from Simpson, Kansas, that he is de- 
veloping vocational guidance in the high 
school there and has already interviewed 
each of the students. 


The National Urban League reports 
as one of the activities of its Industrial 
Department, “Assisting in the move- 
ment to promote accepted vocational 
guidance standards where they can be 
made available to negro youth.” Mr 
T. Arnold Hill is director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations and 
may be addressed at 1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 





The Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, presented August 13th, 1930, a 
uniform State Child Labor Act, which 
was approved by the American Bar 
Association at its annual meeting Au- 
gust 22nd, 1930. This conference con- 
sisted of about 170 Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the different 
States and Territories. These are men 
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of standing whose opinion commands re- 
spect, and this is the third draft of 
painstaking consideration covering a 
number of vears. Their suggestion Sec- 
tions 20 to 26, under the caption “Street 
Trades” includes in Section 20 this sug- 
gestion— 

“No boy under sixteen years of age 
shall work at any time, or be employed 
or permitted or suffered to work at any 
time, in any street trade, unless he com- 
plies with all the legal requirements con- 
cerning school attendance, and unless 
he has secured a permit and badge, as 
hereinafter provided, from the issuing 
officer where such boy resides, and wears 
said badge in plain sight while so work- 
ing. ‘Provided’—however, that boys 
between nine and sixteen years of age 
may distribute, or sell, newspapers, mag- 
azines, or periodicals without complying 
with the requirements of this section.” 

This provision places the newspaper 
boy in a class by himself and exempts 
him from license, badge and other reg- 
ulations carrying out the belief of the 
circulation men that the newspaper boy 
is in a class by himself, and should at 
no time nor in any law be classed with 
general street trades. Most of these 
boys are serving papers in their own 
neighborhood and should be respected 
for building up, as many of them do, a 
business of their own, giving them a 
stamina which helps. 





In an eastern high school 514 boys 
were actively engaged outside of school 
hours in some kind of work. Of this 
number ninety-two distributed news- 
papers. The newspaper boy stands bet- 
ter in attendance, lateness and percent- 
age of promotions than the average 
boys, and while engaged a smaller num- 
ber of hours than most other groups, 
the newspaper boy earned more money 
per hour. The health of the newspaper 


boys is shown by their regular attend- 
ance and promptness 

To determine whether newspaper sell- 
ing was in any way unfavorable to the 
standing of newspaper boys attending 
elementary school in Philadelphia, lists 
containing the names of boys attending 
fourteen different were sub- 
mitted to the Associate Superintendent 
of Schools in charge of elementary edu- 
cation for the purpose of getting official 
Pro- 


S¢ he 0ls 


promotion records of these boys. 
motion data returns by his office were 
made on one hundred and seventy-six 
boys for June 1930, showing one hun- 
dred and fifty-five boys promoted and 
twenty-one were not. In terms of per- 
centage these figures show a promotion 
record of newspaper boys over 88 per 
cent. 

The Board of Education, Division of 
Education, Research and Results, gives 
an average promotion record for boys 
in the city as a whole for June 1930, 
as 85.8 per cent. In comparing this 
record with that of the newspaper boy 
it is found that the average for news- 
paper boys is better than that of the 
average attending elementary school in 
the city. 

During the last six years records of 
average boys have not reached at any 
time the 88 per cent record of the news- 
paper boys for this year. 

During 1929 reports received from 
all over the United States regarding the 
number of boys under eighteen years of 
age engaged in the sale and delivery of 
newspapers, showed a list of over 279,- 
000. This report was not complete but 
serves to show an impressive number. 

These boys are part of the newspaper 
organizations and most of them are 
school boys engaged in outdoor work 
on an average of probably an hour and 
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a half a day—making money which 
frequently enables them to proceed with 
their school work longer than they could 
do otherwise. These boys are being 
taught industry and honesty, courtesy 
and salesmanship, which must help 
them in their after life and may put 
them ahead of those boys who have no 
regular activity in their leisure time. 

On the presentation of this report by 
The Newspaper Boys’ Welfare Commit- 
tee at the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association in convention 
last June, it was “Resolved by the In- 
ternational Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation in convention assembled that 
its members will henceforth endeavor in 
every reasonable way to cooperate with 
the educational authorities and boys’ 
parents with the object in view of main- 
taining and improving boys’ scholastic 
standing, health and general well being, 
that the members of this Association 
will earnestly endeavor to maintain 
such standards as parents can be as- 
sured that their sons’ connection with 
the circulation department will not be 
detrimental either by association or pre- 
cept, but will be helpful, and be it 

“Resolved, that no boy will be con- 
tinued to engage in newspaper work 
where investigation discloses such boy’s 
participation detrimental to the boy’s 
own interest.” 

On November Ist, at a Boys’ Con- 
ference conducted by the Rotary Club 
and Penn. State Y. M. C. A. the num- 
ber of boys and the profits they make 
were commented on by Mr. C. C. Rob- 
inson, National Secretary of Employed 
Boys, Y. M. C. A., who also mentioned 
them at the White House Conference 
at Washington this fall. They were in- 
cluded Page 391—Preliminary Commit- 
tee Report entitled “Youth in Indus- 
try.” 


Vocational Vistas 

Etuet Rocers, Germantown, Pennsylvania 

An up-to-the-minute occupation is 
that of “stylist” in a department stor 
or a factory manufacturing women: 
wear. The stylist passes on purchases 
made by the buyers in the store to see 
that they satisfy all demands of good 
taste and to make sure that the various 
departments work in harmony. If a 
customer buys a gown, for instance, she 
must be able to find in the same shop 
shoes, gloves, hosiery, and handbag to 
match. The work of a stylist in a 


hosiery mill, one can readily see, would 
be to confer with foremen as to correct 
shades for the season and other fine 
points of footwear fashion. 





The boy quit his job at noon the first 
day. Why? 

A high school graduate, well recom- 
mended for his work in chemistry, he 
had been placed in the laboratory of a 
firm manufacturing a composition wide- 
ly used in industry. The rub was that 
he had been asked to clean up and do 
menial tasks, while he wanted, he told 
his employer, to tend a kettle. 

Now each of the huge three-story ket- 
tles was worth several thousand dollars. 
while one batch of its contents was 
valued at several thousand more. The 
slightest error in regulation of tempera- 
ture might result in loss of both kettle 
and contents. Considering the risk, the 
employer thought he would let the boy 
go. Furthermore, perhaps unfairly, he 
decided to go slow about employing re- 
cent high school graduates in the future. 

Similar criticisms of graduates of trade 
courses in our public schools are heard 
so frequently that one feels there must 
be some combustion beneath the little 
puffs of smoke. Can anything be done 
to extinguish the flames? 
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Review Department 


What Business Men Think of Voca- 
cational Guidance 


Mr. Cameron Beck, Personnel Director of 
the New York Stock Exchange, a few 
months ago wrote to personnel directors 
and others who are responsible for the em- 
ployment and training of employees, asking 
for suggestions based on their experience 
in working with the product of commercial 
schools. 

Excerpts from the replies have been as- 
sembled by Mr. Beck in a pamphlet, “The 
Necessity of Closer Relations between Busi- 
ness and the Schools.” Certain of the letters 
contain remarks of particular interest to vo- 
cational guidance workers. Several of these 
have been selected by the Field Secretary 
and are presented herewith. 

In his introduction Mr. Beck himself says, 
“The letters bespeak further a willingness 
on the part of personnel managers in busi- 
ness to cooperate with the leaders in the 
schools in discovering more adequate means 
~ helping the commercial school graduates 
to better understand the mechanics of the 
business world and to more readily find 
themselves in their respective vocations.” 

Other quotations follow: 

“I am constantly meeting young people 
from secondary schools and colleges all 
primed, ready to take up any work in order 
to get started. In these contacts I see an 
appalling picture of vocational maldirection.” 

“An increasing number of schools now 
provide vocational guidance both before and 
after the students enter High School. This 
work should be extended and more intensive 
work done in the schools that now offer 
vocational guidance. Even advice on how to 
look for the right job and not ‘just any 
job’ would be very helpful to most begin- 
ners,” 

“Practical education and training in order 
to function successfully must be based on a 
job analysis. Unfortunately many educators 
fail to realize how rapidly jobs change in 
character in these days of modern industrial 
and business progress, of mechanical equip- 
ment and efficiency methods.” 

“I think also that the caliber of vocational 
guidance work in most of these schools is 
very poor, and that improvement in this 
field would result in their increased value to 
the world of real affairs. 


“My suggestions for increasing the value 
of the schools to commerce are: 

1. More teachers with the power to in 
spire their students, and less misfits who 
have no personality but lots of ‘formal 
education.’ 

. The employment of Vocational Guid- 
ance people from the actual firing line 
of commerce and industry who know 
what it’s all about at salaries high 
enough to interest such people.” 

“Our belief is that very often high school 
students of the eighth grade or junior high 
school period do not receive sufficient and 
intelligent encouragement along the lines of 
their best interests. This criticism, I am 
sure, would apply everywhere except where 
the job of vocational counsel has been pretty 
well developed.” 

“We might suggest as a possible improve- 
ment that the schools employ a contact man 
whose duty it would be to secure information 
as to the problems young people are con- 
fronted with upon entering the business 
world. Conierences might also be arranged, 
bringing together educators and men in in- 
dustry for an exchange of ideas.” 

“IT would suggest that Vocational Guid- 
ance start with the first-year students, to 
determine as definitely as possible the stu 
dent’s fitness physically, mentally, and by na- 
ture, for the business world.” 

“IT advocate that teachers go out into the 
business world periodically to learn the re- 
quirements of business and to be able to 
properly instruct the student.” 

“With a little Vocational Guidance fewer 
misfits would occur in business.” 

“The Board of Education could well have 
a consulting committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce look over lesson outlines and 
textbooks.” 

“Have representatives of various business 
concerns explain to students how classroom 
work fits into future careers.” 

“Many schools are giving a great deal of 
attention to vocational guidance and in some 
cases this work is being overdone. Students 
are graduated with the idea that they are 
only fitted for some particular line of work 
which appeals to them and they waste a lot 
of valuable time in looking for the ideal 
job which will measure up to expectations 
founded more on the basis of romantic ap- 
peal than sound facts.” 
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“We do not believe that high schools have 
very efficient placement bureaus. The in- 
dividuals in charge of such bureaus, seem- 
ingly, have not had sufficient commercial ex- 
perience with employers to know the quali- 
fications that an individual should have to 
make a good stenographer, dictating machine 
operator, etc. Neither do they seem to know 
the value of prompt service.” 

“In my estimation the schools must at- 
tack this problem from two angles; first, 
they should attempt to develop a vocational 
selection program that will enable each pupil 
to utilize his or her strongest talents; sec- 
ondly, a study should be made of the require- 
ments of business organizations in the com- 
munity. Such a study would assist in main- 
taining occupational balance.” 

“It seems to us that the modern high 
school has three major responsibilities : 

“First, to assist the student in determining 
his aptitudes and selecting the work for 
which he is best fitted. 

“Second, to advise the student what sub- 
jects he must take to prepare himself for the 
work he has selected, the order in which 
these subjects should be taken, and the mini- 
mum of time that will be required on each. 

“Third, to teach the subjects chosen as 
thoroughly as possible, balancing fundamental 
theory with actual practice in a way that 
will stimulate interest and industry on the 
part of the student and result in full com- 
prehension,” 

“Every opportunity should be given the 
student to acquire specific knowledge of that 
portion of the business world in which his 
interest lies. This may be partly accom- 
plished by assigning topics covering various 
phases of his chosen field as the subjects of 
the papers and talks he is asked to pre- 
pare.” 

“The following are suggestions in order 
of their prior importance as we see them 
from the industrial standpoint. First: A 
closer study by the Directorate of Commer- 
cial High Schools of the requirements in 
industry that they might prepare a more 
parallel curriculum than now exists for the 
needs of the Commercial High School stu- 
dent. Second: A careful survey of the es- 
sential points that the student possesses 
through a psychological test that he might 
be given specific training in the field he is 
most apt to like the best. .. .” 

In summarizing the responses, Mr. Beck 
lists three general criticisms. One of these 
is as follows: 

“The schools are out of step with business, 
in that (1) little or no provision is made for 
job analysis; (2) no study is made of pres- 
ent or future business needs; (3) no adyan- 
tage is taken of the willingness of business 


men to cooperate with the schools: (4 
proper vocational guidance is lacking.’ 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from Mr. Beck upon request. 
THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS. Edited by William § 
Gray. Volume II of the -Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions. Chicago, Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. Price, $2.00 


This book deals with a class of workers 
whose actual vocational preparation is largely 
neglected, the idea of the past still being 
current, that the piling up of intricate know|- 
edge is the only preparation needed. The 
Ph.D. who wrote back to his college that 
he had specialized in Norse philology and 
was now teaching large sections in Fresh- 
man composition outlined the situation effec- 
tively. The present book deals with defi- 
ciencies in college teaching, with the prepara- 
tion and the training needed, and with an 
account of some comprehensive efforts in the 
right direction. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 
PROBLEMS. By Harold Benjamin 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930 


This book is written for a Freshman orien- 
tation course and attempts to cover about 
all the problems of human life, and there- 
fore all the problems there are. The book 
begins with the matter of problem-solving 
and proceeds through the elements of logic 
to a description of man and his behavior 
social events, society, social groups, freedom 
progress, beauty, and religion. The book 1s 
rich in information, but obviously depends 
very much indeed upon the character of the 
teacher who uses it. 





THE MODERN WORKER. By Mildred 


New York, 


J. Wiese and Ruth Reticker. 
1930. Price 


The Macmillan Company, 
$2.40. 


This is a high school textbook giving an 
historical and systematic exposition of the 
common problems of economic life. It is 
important and valuable in the preparation of 
students for grappling with those larger 
problems of economic life which require co 
operation for solution. The book deals with 
most of the common problems related to la 
bor as well as to its relation to capital and 
management. It is well and interestingly 
written, with many helpful pictures, dia- 
grams, questions, exercises, and_ bibliog- 
raphies. 
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THE CONSULAR AND FOREIGN 
TRADE SERVICES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS CAREERS. Re- 
search No. 1 by The Institute for Research 
in the Professions and Vocations, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III., 1930 


The Institute presents here a brief yet 
complete statement of vocational information 
concerning the diplomatic and consular posi- 
tions of the U. S. Department of State and 
the foreign trade positions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The viewpoint is thor- 
oughly impartial and objective, and ade- 
quately discusses personality types preferred, 
preparation necessary, method of application 
and entrance, types of work, remuneration, 
advantages and disadvantages of each of the 
above vocations. Recommended as a useful 
tool, especially to the college or university 
counselor.—E. C. Johnson. 





NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Current Notes on Women at Work is a 
little bulletin compiled from information 
supplied by members of the Altrusa Clubs 
of Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., and 
Portland, Maine. This information is based 
on material collected in 1930 from women 
actually engaged in the professions and busi- 
ness. A great number of occupations open 
to women have been analyzed from the 
standpoint of (1) present outlook for women 
in this field, (2) requirements for entrance 
to this occupation, (3) the future in this 
occupation for women, (4) recent changes 
that have come about in this occupation of 
interest to women who desire to enter it. 
This is a very much worthwhile little pamph- 
let to present to girls and women who are 
considering future employment. Copies of 
the bulletin may be secured for 10 cents by 
writing to Miss Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Springfield, Massachusetts, public 
schools have issued two mimeographed 
pamphlets: first, a tentative course of study 
for the ninth grade work in guidance, and 
second, the plan of guidance for the senior 
high school and the trade school. The for- 


mer is composed of questions and answers 
to matters connected with the educational 
and vocational career, and the latter with a 
description of the educational and training 
opportunities in the Springfield public 
schools. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, has issued as publication 
No. 81 a fifty-page pamphlet, “Industrial 
Accidents to Men and Women.” The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor has published as bul- 
letin No. 522, “Wages and Hours of Labor 
in Foundries and Machine Shops.” 





Boston University, College of Business 
Administration, has published a pamphlet of 
forty pages on “The File Clerk, Duplicating 
Machine Operators, and Adding and Cal- 
culating Machine Operators.” Price, 50 
cents. 

The Board of Education of Chicago bas 
issued, through the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau, No. 21 of the Occupation Studies, “A 
Study of Radio.” This is a 45-page pamphlet 
describing the origin and nature of radio, the 
manufacture and distribution of machines, 
broadcasting, invention, and research, radio 
workers, methods of training, and a bibliog 
raphy. The study was prepared by Lois 
Bennett, Vocational Adviser. There are a 
number of interesting pictures. 

The Baltimore Bulletin of ‘Education tor 
November, 1930, has a brief but comprehen- 
sive statement by Miss Leona C. Buchwald, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, on 
the program in the vocational schools of 
Baltimore. 


The Bruce Publishing Company has pub- 
lished “My Educational Guidebook,” by Rob 
ert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. This 
is a 24-page blankbook, with questions to be 
answered. It begins with educational and « 
cupational interests, followed by outside ac- 
tivities, personal qualities, physical and 
health equipment, and bibliographical ma 
terial. Next comes a study of the student's 
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Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best School 
for a Particular Boy or Girl by the 
editor of 
HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
14th edition, 1248 pages—4000 schools 

For 15 years Mr. Sargent has 
been helping parents the country 
over select schools. 

Experienced staff of educators. Inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of schools. Confidential reports 
from parents. 

Other publications: HANDBOOK 
OF SUMMER CAMPS, HAND- 
BOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, a Who’s Who in the 
Private Schools. 

Free catalogs of suitable schools or 
camps. Consultation on a professional 
basis. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 











“avocation.” This is an unfortunate word 
in two senses, first, because it is so often 
confused with “vocation,” and second, be- 
cause so few people have, or ought to have, 
only one major leisure-time employment. 
The book next deals with a study of the 
school plant and its administration, and ends 
with spaces for suggestions by parents. 





Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, is issuing some brief vocational pam- 
phlets, No. 2 being a six-page statement of 
the United States Foreign Service as a 
Career. 





The November number of the Vocational 
Guidance News Letter, Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schools, contains much of interest to the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association,—of 
which Miss Cooley, the New Orleans direc- 
tor of guidance, is president,—in addition to 
the current news about New Orleans. 





Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Personnel 
Research of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, has published a number of tests 
related to clerical occupations. These in- 
clude grammar survey, clerical aptitude, gen- 
eral classification tests, attainment in school 


subjects, and mechanical aptitude test 
These tests are being used in selection 
Civil Service candidates. 

The Boston Public Schools, Department 
Vocational Guidance, have issued a 100-; 
pamphlet called “Guidance—Educational 
Vocational: A Tentative Plan for Groy, 
Counseling in Intermediate Schools.” 7 
report was worked out by a committe: 
teachers and counselors and includes a 
prehensive outline of topics in educational 
vocational, and other forms of guidanc: 
each of the three grades of the junior hig 
school. The book is essentially a teacher 
manual, but there are many sample lessons 
for children and some use is made of cases 





The American Labor Legislation Reviex 
is a monthly magazine published by the 
American Association for Labor Legislatior 
131 East 23d Street, New York City. The 
subscription price is $3.00. This associat: 
issues many valuable reprints, a few 
which are timely and important for all t! 
persons interested in the problem of unen 
ployment. Many vocational counselors 
busy just now stirring up information about 
the present period for use in later forms of 
guidance which may serve to prevent 
repetition of the present difficulty. “Employ 
ment Agencies Officially Exposed” (three 
cents, postpaid) is an explanation of th 
adequacies of the private employment ager 
cies. Cases are given of misrepresentatior 
theft, extortion, fee splitting, immorality, an 
the ineffectiveness of city licensing and city 
regulation. “Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies” (ten cents) covers something « 
the same ground, but adds a report 
financing the public service and a short stat 
ment about state progress in establishing 
public agencies. “For Public Action against 
Unemployment” (four cents) discusses the 
fact that nine years ago, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hoover when he was Sec 
retary of Commerce, standard recommenda 
tions for the prevention of unemployment 
were drawn up but, due to the tendency t 
postpone action in good times, have been al! 
most completely ignored. “Standard Rec- 
ommendations for the Relief and Prevention 
of Unemployment” (two cents) describes the 
eight points in a comprehensive program. 





A series of monographs, entitled “Careers 
for College Students,” is being prepared by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, Associate Specialist in 
Higher Education in the Office of Educa- 


tion at Washington. The following have al- 
ready been released: law, medicine, journal- 
ism, librarianship, architecture, electrical en- 
gineering, civil engineering. The special em- 
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has also published a mimeographed state- educational, vocational, and civic guid: 
ment of annual student expenses in state col- and character training 
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shasis in these monographs is put upona full leges and universities His report on land 
list of schools and colleges in which prepara- grant colleges and universities, which ts re 

tion may be had. These data include under- published as Bulletin, 1930, Number 28, cor 

sraduate and graduate courses and informa- tains much material of special interest in 
tion on number of students enrolled and tui- guidance and placement. 

ion fees. Estimated student budgets are also 

given and references for further reading. The What is perhaps the first class in educa 
samphlets average about a dozen pages each, tion dealing with the work of the home- 
and the body of the treatment relates to the room teacher is being given this year by 
kind of duties required, the time required Professor Jesse B. Davis of the Schoo 


for training, the opportunities for advance- Education, Boston University The pat 


cu 


ment, and the compensation. Mr. Greenleaf lar objectives with which the class deals are 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


A Brief Pamphlet for Teaching Vocations 


HeELLeN B. Pink 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price 30c 
3340 2nd Avenue So. J. R. P. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A Guidance Case Book es 


Cases in the Administration 
of Guidance 


By Joun M. Brewer and Twenty-two Associates, Members of the Research 
Classes in the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University McGraw 


Hill Vocational Texts. 304 pages, 5%4x8 Saeed $2.50 
THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL Says: 


“Of the book as a whole, it may be said that it shows how 
extensive is Professor Brewer's background and how com 
petent his knowledge of actual conditions. It is well adapted 
to teaching purposes, because it encourages the student to do 
real thinking. The method in general is the presentation of 
concrete situations, followed by pertinent questions for dis- 
cussion Or written reports.” 





A book of 149 cases dealing with problems in and plans for the administration 
of educational and vocational guidance. The purpose of the book is twofold: 
(1) To provide a number of pictures indicating present efforts in educational 
institutions. 
To provide a basis for case reports, 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Latest 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


on Guidance 
HATCHER—GUIDING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 


By O. Latnam Harcuer, President, Southern Woman's Educational 

Alliance, with an Introduction by Emery N. Ferriss, Professor of 

Rural Education, Cornell University. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 

326 pages, 544x8 $2.50 
Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writes about this new text: “‘Bearing the imprint of the long and 
significant experience which the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance has 
had as a pioneer in this field, it becomes the authoritative statement re 
garding the nature of the guidance which should be given to rural youth.” 


TEETER—A STUDENT’S WORK-BOOK IN GUIDANCE 


By Vert A. Teeter, Director of Guidance and Placement, Tulsa, 
Okla., City Schools, assisted by Arraur C. Dovuctass, Instructor in 
Occupations, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. McGraw-Hill Voca- 
tional Texts. 140 pages, 8x 10, paper $0.90 


Leonard M. Miller, Vocational Director, J. C. Penney Foundation, comments 
as follows:—‘A STUDENT'S WORKBOOK IN GUIDANCE is the most 
complete and practical work book of its kind that has yet come to our at- 
tention. We shall have occasion to recommend it many times.” 


MYERS, LITTLE & ROBINSON—PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
By Greorce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Guidance, University 
of Michigan, Giapys M. Litt e, Assistant Principal, Cleveland In- 
termediate School, Detroit and SArAuw A. Rostnson, Girls’ Counselor, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 417 pages, 5% x8, illus- 
trated $1.50 


Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public 
Schools, writes: “PLANNING YOUR FUTURE is an excellent book and I 
believe that it is well adapted to the junior high school age. The ‘Your Aim 
in this Unit’ at the head of each chapter is a strong feature. I believe that 
the book will accomplish its purposes.” 


COOLEY, ROGERS and BELMAN—MY LIFE WORK SERIES 


By Rosert L. Coorey, Director of Vocational Education, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Ropert H. Ropcers, Chief, Division of Vocational 
Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School; and 
Harry S. Betman, Research Assistant, Division of Vocational 
Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Vocational Texts. Four Volumes (also sold separately), 
per set $6.00 


Four closely-packed volumes which are prepared to answer the multitude o 
questions which are bound to trouble the young man of high-school age who 
is considering the various trade and occupational fields before choosing his 
life work. He knows, let us say, that he wants to enter one of the various 
trades. But which one? Which of the trades best suits his natural ability? 
BUILDING AND METAL TRADES, 218 pages, 5% x8, illustrated... $1.75 
PRINTING AND SERVICING TRADES, 167 pages, 5% x8, illustrated.. $1.50 
OFFICE AND STORE OCCUPATIONS, 153 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated... $1.50 
REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES, 241 pages, 5% x8, illustrated $1.75 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York 
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